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SHADOWS. 


At Shadow-time around my bed 
I hear the lions growl, 
Across the ceiling overhead 
There flies a big black owl, 
And, last of all, the bogyman 
Comes creeping silently— 
1 keep as quiet as I can, 
Yet still he stares at me. 


I'm much too big and old to cry 
At nothing but a shade! 

i lie quite still and try and try 
To feel not much afraid. 

And then, when I can bear no more 
His silence and his stare, 

There comes a rustling at the door— 
And suddenly She's there! 


1 henr her pause and softly say: 
“Are you awake, my own?” 

Then all the shadows fly away 
And we are left alone. 

1 do not need the candle-light 
To find the loveliest place 

Where just my head fits warm and 

tight y 


Between her neck and face. 


I never see the feathery wings 
Nurse always said she wore; 

I spects she leaves her angel-things 
Out on the passage floor, 

And hurries on a soft gray frock 
From out the old oak chest, 

So that her little boy may rock 
Quite comfy on her breast. 


Such lots of funny things she knows:— 
How hard it is to sit 
With mousy-quiet hands and toes 
And watch my Auntie knit; 
How hard it is to be quite good 
And never make a noise— 
She must have always understood 
The thoughts of naughty boys. 


I fold my hands in hers and pray 
My prayer to her each night, 
1 know like that they'll go away 
And get to God all right. 
And then I feel her soft cheek brush 
Against my sleepy eyes. 
And through the big night-nursery’s 
hush 
1 hear her lullabies. 





Shadows— To the Mystery. 


“Sleep now,” she sings. “some boys, I 
know, 

Have mothers all the day,— 

But when the Shadows rise they go, 
And I, my son, can stay!” 

Though all the doors are shut, maybe, 
Though all the Black Things creep, 

Yet every night she comes to me 
And guards me whilst I sleep. 

Mildred Hualey. 

The Spectator. 


TO THE MYSTERY. 


These be the things that move my 
heart, 
Thou knowest why: 
A pool; a stream where sunbeams dart; 
The song the stream makes flowing by; 


The gleam of pebbles in the stream; 
The wavering light: 
I dipped, and found a stone; the gleam 
Passed. as the sun-glow does at 
night. 


Ah me! I was like dotterel Death: 
He culls in vain: 

What he desires evanisheth 
Even as he plucks—is God’s again: 


A voice beloved: it sang a strain 
Of old dead years. 

My heart was full of joy—and pain: 
The silence after touched to tears. 


They were too beautiful to pass— 
The voice, the air; 


Ah! How the rose-leaves strew the 
grass, 

And how the transient things «are 
fair! 


Roses: my heart is as a home 
Where every rose, 
Being so loved, might fluttering come 
When wind-cast from ita garden- 
close. 


Ah God, or Zeus, or Mystery, 
Let us thus come, 
She whom I love, who loveth me, 
When kind Death envies us—come 
home. 
Frederick Niven. 


TN ——  ————— 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


Those who turn an American, or an 
Anglo-American, eye on a British Gen- 
eral Election will not take long to de- 
cide that we are still mere amateurs in 
the arts of campaign management. 
Everything about an English election 
must, I should think, strike an Ameri- 
can as unorganized, desultory, and hap- 
hazard. By the side of the scientific 
and business-like thoroughness which 
even a novice in political generalship 
throws into his work over there, we are 
judged ignorant of the very alphabet 
of electioneering. We have no “pri- 
maries,” no “conventions,” and only the 
shadow of a machine. Our system of 
nominating candidates, compared with 
theirs, seems the mere sport of chance. 
Neither of our two great historic par- 
ties possesses any representative gath- 
ering able to put forward a programme 
that shall be binding on all its candi- 
dates. Any ten men in an English con- 
stituency can nominate any candidate 
they please, and that candidate need 
not have been born in the constituency, 
need not have any connection with it, 
and is at all times free to formulate his 
own little platform and to run on it 
just as he pleases. Most of our elec- 
tioneering is voluntary and unpaid. 
The law tries hard to limit the amount 
that may be spent onit. Election day 
in Great Britain is not a public holi- 
day. Indeed, there is no such thing as 
election day in Great Britain. Ameri- 
cans spend four months discussing the 
rival candidates and policies in a Pres- 
idential campaign, but the actual vot- 
ing is over and done with simulta- 
neously, from one end of the Union to 
the other, in a space of twelve hours. 
In Great Britain it takes three weeks to 
vote for a new Parliament and as a 
rule rather less to talk about it. 

But it is rather in the tactics than 
in the structural strategy of a cam- 


paign that the differences between an 
English and an American election are 
brought out most clearly. It would, I 
think, pay our parties to send their 
chief agents over to America while a 
Presidential contest is being fought out. 
They would then have a chance of 
learning the supreme utility of clubs. 
Clubs spring up during an American 
election on the slightest excuse and of- 
ten on none at all. They are founded 
on every conceivable basis. There are 
lawyers’ clubs and merchants’ clubs, 
chemists’ assistants’ clubs and railway 
employees’ clubs, clubs for Poles, Ital- 
ians, negroes, Germans, Irishmen, 
Jews and Scandinavians—clubs, in 
short, for every race, every profession, 
every occupation, every locality, and al- 
most every form of athletic exercise. 
Nearly all of these clubs adopt a semi- 
military organization and a_ special 
uniform. They help the canvassers, 
distribute leafiets, hold meetings, or- 
ganize parades and processions, and 
generally, in their own ingenious words. 
“boom things right along.” A good 
many of them are purely peripatetic, 
and further the cause by promenading 
the streets with banners, torches, and 
horns night after night. It has been 
estimated that there are always from 
a million to a million and a half people 
enrolled in these auxiliary clubs that 
spring up during a campaign and dis- 
appear when it is over. Adding these 
to the regular and professional work- 
ers, it is probable that;eut of a voting 
population of fifteen millions, the ac- 
tual and active campaigners are not 
less than three millions. 

Very few of these are women, There 
is nothing in America that corresponds 
to the Primrose League, just as there 
is nothing that at all resembles the 
Carlton or National Liberal Club. The 
social earthquake that accempanies a 
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General Election in Great Britain is un- 
known in America, where politics and 
society, to the loss of both, are abso- 
lutely unconnected. Even at the great 
mass meetings it is the rarest thing to 
see any considerable number of women, 
and until 1896 their appearance on the 
stump or in campaign clubs was vir- 
tually unheard of. Taken as a whole, 
the sex in America, and not least in 
those rudimentary Western States 
where women have been given the vote, 
regards politics as a purely masculine 
pursuit in which it has scarcely any 
desire to take part. American women 
have, it is true, appeared as duly ac- 
credited delegates at the National Con- 
ventions; the Prohibitionists, who seek 
to suppress the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants, not merely countenance 
but welcome their co-operation; in the 
anti-slavery agitation of the ’fifties they 
took an honorable and effective part, 
and of late years they have shown an 
increasing desire to intervene in munic- 
ipal elections in opposition to the regu- 
lar parties and on behalf of the inde- 
pendent candidate. But as a sex they 
stand almost wholly aloof from active 
participation in national politics. Their 
suffrage movement and their suffrage 
societies are flabby things compared 
with our own, and are balanced and 
very largely neutralized by counter- 
movements and counter-organizations, 
promoted and maintained by women to 
save them from being dragged into the 
political arena. On the whole, the 
American woman, so easily dominant 
in the social life of her country and so 
very much to the forefront of its moral 


and philanthropic endeavors, is in poli- 
tics a “negligible quantity.” Why is 
this? It is partly because, as a sex, 


women in America have few legal or 


political grievances, and because, as 


women, they have had their full share 
in the benefits of that “free expansion 
of the individual” which M. Ostrogor- 
has correctly diagnosed as “the 


ski 
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mainspring of American life.” Most of 
the traditional inequalities and disabil- 
ities sanctioned by the common law of 
European countries in the civil status 
of women, and especially of married 
women, have in America been abol- 
ished, while at the same time the career 
has been thrown as widely open to fem- 
inine as to masculine talent. The 
American woman does not trouble 
about her “rights,” because she has 
few, if any, “wrongs,” and because she 
has somewhat lost the collective sense 
of sex in the enjoyment of her personal 
privileges. Moreover, American poli- 
tics are a good deal of a mystery even 
to American men, very few of whom, 
unless they are in the business, know 
what is being done behind the scenes, 
while to women, as to nearly all out- 
siders, they are flatly incomprehensible. 
One could as easily imagine a woman 
to be an authority on strategy and tac- 
tics as on the operations which Amer- 
icans exalt by the name of politics. 
These operations, too, are for the most 
part carried on by men who are not 
conspicuous for their refinement and 
who do not hesitate to resort to 
manoeuvres that would sound queerly 
in a drawing-room. American women 
are too squeamish for the emergencies 
of American politics and too sensitive 
to endure their irredeemable vulgarity. 
Nor, as I have said, do politics and so- 
ciety go hand in hand. A Senator's 
wife may be a considerable personage 
in Washington, but she is so only on 
the understanding that she does not in- 
terfere in politics. The bosses and the 
machine have between them killed the 
very possibility of a political salon. 
American women, again, as a sex are 
only drawn towards public affairs 
when some great moral or humanita- 
rian issue is at stake. Tariff sched- 
ules and vague battling with the rail- 
ways and the trusts do not interest 
them, and the mercenary atmosphere 
of most American politics simply re- 
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volts them. So it is that, as in all re- 
publics, women in America are forced 
out of politics. They are never ini- 
tiated into the secrets of the game, and 
they exert no influence whatever over 
those who play it or over those for 
whose mystification it is played. They 
hardly ever pull strings, and the de- 
lights of petticoat diplomacy are al- 
most unknown among them. And both 
men and women prefer to have it so. 
It is an understood thing that politics 
belong to the masculine department—- 
which is, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why American politics are what they 
are. The problem which during the 
past few weeks has so deeply agitated 
English women—the problem of select- 
ing the most vote-fetching costume to 
enhance their election smile and their 
election handshake—is one that never 
troubles their American sisters. 

But while, to British eyes, the ab- 
stention of women robs a Presidential 
election of a good deal of its pictur- 
esqueness, one gratefully owns that the 
campaign managers do their best to 
make up the deficiency. The campaign 
manager is an altogether more impor- 
tant personage in America than in Eng- 
land, where not one voter in a thousand 
has even heard the name of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Liberal or 
Unionist forces. It frequently hap- 
pens in the United States that he over- 
shadows the party candidate for the 
Presidency. In 1896, for instance, it 
was against Mr. Hanna rather than 
against Mr. McKinley that the full fury 
of the Bryanites was directed. When- 
ever an election for the Mayoralty of 
Greater New York is taking place, it is 
not the candidate but the Boss of Taim- 
many Hall who is most discussed, most 
quoted, and who holds the centre of the 
stage. During a Presidential cam- 
paign it is the rule rather than other- 
wise for a candidate to keep more or 
less in the background. Mr. Bryan 


broke through the rule in a succession 
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of whirlwind tours, and inspired Mr. 
Taft in 1908 to follow his example, but 
the proceeding did neither of them 
much good. The best opinion of Amer- 
ica is against a Presidential candidate 
who stumps the country. It is thought 
more becoming in him to stay at home, 
receive the monster deputations that 
are all too anxious to visit him, and 
unfold his views from the “stoop.” 
This was the course followed in 1904 
by both Mr. Roosevelt and -Judge 
Parker. Both were, of course, in con- 
stant touch with their campaign man- 
agers, but it was these agents who 
really ran the election, who had the im- 
mediate ear of the Press, who mapped 
out oratorical tours for the “spell-bind- 
ers,” who controlled the distribution 
of the funds, and who decided what 
“literature” and how much should be 
sent to any given State. If England 
were America we should have been 
paying less attention during the past 
few weeks to Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bal- 
four than to Sir Robert Hudson and 
Mr. Percival Hughes; the offices of 
these able strategists would have been 
crowded with reporters from morn to 
night; a fearsome and Titanic feud of 
charges, challenges, forecasts, recrim- 
inations, counterblasts, and innuendoes 
would have been waged between 
them; and the winner would be auto- 
matically rewarded with a seat in the 
next Cabinet. 

Apart from denying every statement 
issued by his rival, the campaign man- 
ager’s chief business in America is to 
supervise the preparation of pamphlets, 
to make arrangements for the presen- 
tation of his party’s case in the Press, 
to collect and dole out money, and to 
choose and organize the troops of 
speakers. The “literature” he fur- 
nishes is much like the “literature” of a 
British election, but far more abun- 
dant. In the 1896 campaign over two 
hundred million documents, written in 
twelve languages, were issued by the 
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Republican Committee. In addition, 
the Press is assiduously worked. 
There are in the United States some 
half dozen news agencies that supply 
about twenty thousand journals, most 
of them small country papers, with 
the bulk of their reading matter. With 
these agencies the National Committees 
of both parties form an intimate con- 
nection, supply them with political 
“copy,” sometimes in the form of stere- 
otyped plates, all ready for the press, 
and may thus be sure that any fact or 
argument they particularly wish to em- 
phasize gets widely known. At the 
headquarters of each party there are 
always several journalists who are en- 
gaged to turn out this form of cam- 
paign material. Next in importance to 
the Press Bureau is the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. Its director has to engage the 
chief orators in the country, paying 
some of them as much as £200 a speech, 
decide which man is best fitted for a 
town and which for a country audi- 
ence and which requires coaching and 
which is already well primed, despatch 
them on _ carefully-prepared tours 
through the “doubtful” States, and sup- 
plement them with an array of minor 
speakers who will be able to address 
the polyglot voters of the country in 
their native tongues. The great ob- 
ject is to keep things going and make 
the people “enthuse.” In the arsenal 
of American campaign managers, 
“booming” is the chief weapon of of- 
fence. No one knows quite so well as 
they how to appeal to the five senses, 
and few could turn their knowledge to 
more effective use. There is hardly a 
device too trivial for them to adopt 
if it will help to make people think 
that their party is bound to head the 
poll, if it will but do something to 
create the impression of confidence, 
overwhelming strength, and perfect as- 
surance of victory. To this end enor- 
mous mass meetings, held sometimes in 
the open air, but more often in specially 
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erected buildings, and attended by from 
twenty to thirty thousand people, are 
organized in every large town. To 
this end campaign buttons and badges 
and emblems of all sorts are manufac- 
tured and distributed by the million. 
To this end parades and processions 
perambulate town and country unceas- 
ingly, the good humor that always tem- 
pers the partisanship of American poli- 
tics preventing any disturbance of the 
peace. To this end the papers are 
filled with announcements that Presi- 
dent A of such and such a college is 
“out” for the Republican candidate, 
that Professor B of Harvard thinks 
the Democratic nominee the only man 
that any sane American can vote for: 
that the Reverend C, who hitherto has 
been a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, is 
this year voting the Democratic ticket, 
and so on. To this end the private 
lives of the candidates are turned in- 
side out, sayings twenty years old are 
brought up against them, and the most 
absurd, and sometimes, though of late 
years less frequently, the most scurril- 
ous, charges are levelled at their heads. 
To this end canvasses are instituted 
among the workers in a particular fac- 
tory er the employees of a particular 
business, and the results are trumpeted 
abroad as “the throbs of New Jersey’s 
pulse.” To this end the hotel lobbies— 
the lobby of an American hotel during 
election time being as much public 
property as Trafalgar Square—are 
nightly crammed with paid agents of 
the organizations, who back their can- 
didates at extravagant odds. One is 
apt at times to smile at the barbaric 
ingenuousness of it all and to wonder 
whether it really achieves the desired 
end of impressing and influencing the 
electorate, and, if so, what is the pre- 
cise intellectual equipment of an elec- 
torate that can be really impressed and 
influenced by such methods. But the 
tradition in favor of continuing them 
dies hard, if indeed it can be said to be 
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dying at all, and it would, I suppose, 
be impossible to convince an American 
campaign manager that an election 
without bicycle parades, torchlight pro- 
cessions, fireworks at every street cor- 
ner, bands, campaign buttons, the na- 
tional flag, “straw” votes, “wash” bets, 
the maledictions of rival wire-pullers, 
and hourly newspaper interviews, was 
really an election at all. 

But with all these incentives to ex- 
citement there is very little disorder in 
an American election. A few shooting 
cases in Kentucky and Kansas one 
takes for granted, but otherwise there 
is next to none of the sustained tumul- 
tuousness that marks an English Gen- 
eral Election—no platforms stormed, or 
meetings turned into riots, or speakers 
howled down, or heads consistently 
broken. Americans, indeed, always de- 
clare that in the conduct of our politi- 
cal campaigns we are a nation of row- 
dies, and it would not be easy to refute 
them. In our elections we are, and 
always have been, a disorderly, frac- 
tious, and rebellious people. The pres- 
ent campaign has been no exception. 
It has furnished incidents enough to 
show that the spirit which was behind 
the cabbages and rotten eggs and dead 
cats that used to come flying like be- 
wildering meteors round the candi- 
dates’ heads in the good old hustings 
days, is still alive and operative. We 
are really nothing like such a tranquil 
people as we like to pretend. There 
are moments when the most persuasive 
chairman appeals in vain to the “Brit- 
ish love of fair play,” and when polit- 
ical argument becomes an affair of 
lungs, larynx, and fisticuffs. It has al- 
ways been so with us. An English 
crowd, assembled for the discussion of 
politics, is by no means a submissive 
crowd. It is infinitely given to express- 
ing its own views and having its own 
way, a more disputatious assembly 
there never was; and it has established 
heckling, interruptions, organized oppo- 


sition, and the incomparable interjec- 
tions of “A Voice” as part of the tradi- 
tion of our politics. Such phenomena 
are the recognized standard by which 
we measure the degree of popular inter- 
est in the issues of the day. The re- 
cent heckling of the Peers was a tribute 
to the commotion they had stirred up. 
A goodly percentage of casualties, of 
meetings abandoned or broken up, of 
audiences bellowing at the speaker in- 
stead of listening to him, means with 
us that politics are healthy, stirring, 
and active. An orderly election would 
urgue an incredible insipidity either in 
the people or in the issues presented to 
them. And yet we still calmly main- 
tain that our crowds are the best-hu 
mored and most chivalrous crowds in 
Europe, the least contentious, and the 
most amenable to an appeal for “fair 
play.” It may be so, of course. The 
election of an English Parliament may 
be more dignified and impressive than 
the election of the French or Italian 
Chambers, or the Reichstag or the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. But in America, and 
with justice, our whole claim to re- 
strained and law-abiding conduct in 
the management of our electoral strug- 
gles is absolutely disputed. 

Nowhere so completely as in a Pres- 
idential campaign do Americans show 
the innate moderation of action and 
temperament which underlies their of- 
ten violent speech and their superficial 
hysteria; and as campaigns are con- 
ducted in the States they could not well 
have a broader field for the display of 
their real qualities. The area of a 
Presidential contest is a continent; 
more than fifteen million voters go to 
the poll; the issues to be decided, if 
not intrinsically great, are great by the 
volume of human feeling they arouse; 
and the campaign is waged for four 
solid months on end with every stimu- 
lus to excitement and passion. More- 
over, Americans take naturally to this 
sort of thing. Their emotions are 
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quickly and strongly stirred. It is as 
easy to kindle them as it is to strike a 
match. They have something of the 
inflammability of Poles, of the ardor of 
Italians, of the self-abandonment of 
the French, with an Anglo-Saxon power 
of endurance. They are born maffick- 
They let themselves go with a 
speed and completeness that separate 
them from us by ® good deal more than 
the breadth of the Atlantic; and never 
are they so wholly a prey to delirious 
enthusiasms, never is reason so utterly 
ut a discount, as during a Presidential 
election. It is their one national 
sport, and the passion with which they 
fling themselves into it is more than 
proportionate to the great prize to be 
won, or the competitors who are striv- 
ing to win it, or even the immense area 
over which the game is played. Here, 
if anywhere, disorder were excusable; 
yet while, of course; there are some in- 
dividual instances of violence, the 
habitual self-restraint, good humor, and 
fairness of the ordinary citizen make 
of the election of the Chief Magistrate 
a most decent and impressive proceed- 
ing—far more decent and impressive, 
to my mind, than the election of an 
English Parliament. 

More than once in this connection I 
have reverted to and described certain 
features that impressed me during the 
Presidential campaign of 1896. If I 
again single them out it is because they 
hear out what I have just been saying 
more aptly than any other incidents I 
ean recall. The excitement of that 
campaign was greater than at the bit- 
terest moments of the Home Rule fight. 
In point of invective the whole of 
America was a magnified Ulster; the 
smallest village had its Bryan and Mc- 
Kinley clubs, its parades and torchlight 
processions, its endless mass meetings. 
Yet wherever I travelled, along the At- 
lantic coast or two thousand miles in- 
land, I found that speakers were lis- 
tened to as courteously and meetings 


ers. 
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conducted as free from interruptions as 
though nothing of greater moment were 
in hand than a gathering in aid of some 
local charity. The West believed Mr. 
Bryan to be a second Messiah; the East 
emphatically did not. Yet Mr. Bryan’s 
reception in New York—the heart of 
what he called “the enemy’s country” 
—wuas as pleasant as any he had met 
with in Denver or Kansas City. And 
Mr. Bryan, it is worth remembering, 
was then a young and untried man; 
there had been nothing in his career to 
win the gratitude of the country or es- 
tablish a claim on the forbearance of 
his opponents. As I watched him ad- 
dressing some thirty thousand people 
in Madison Square Garden, and after- 
wards an overflow -meeting of several 
thousands from the balcony of the ho- 
tel, I could not help contrasting the 
generous welcome he received with the 
sort of treatment Mr. Gladstone would 
have met with, in spite of his gray 
hairs and indisputable services to his 
country, had he ventured to set foot 
in Belfast during the campaign of 1886. 
So far as I remember Mr. Bryan was 
only once interfered with on his EHast- 
ern trip. Some Yale boys foregath- 
ered at a meeting in New Haven and 
successfully competed even with his 
resonant voice. Nothing was more re- 
markable to an Englishman, even in 
that remarkable campaign, than the in- 
stant condemnation of these frolicsome 
undergraduates by public opinion every- 
where and by newspapers of every 
class and of every shade of political 
thought. The ringleaders were sent 
down, and the President of the Univer- 
sity publicly apologized to Mr. Bryan 
for the discourtesy shown him. In 
England—but the contrast hardly 
needs laboring. 

I recall a yet more striking instance 
in that campaign of American modera- 
tion and restraint. A day or two be- 
fore election New York closed up its of- 
fices, stores, and workshops, and threw 
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its whole strength into a triumphant 
demonstration of faith. One hundred 
and twenty thousand men tramped for 
five miles over Broadway cobble- 
stones to testify their belief in “honest 
money”—not merely the  undistin- 
guished crowds that make up an Eng- 
lish parade, but the heads of every 
trade and every profession, railway 
magnates, big financial men from Wall 
Street, the “aristocrats” of Fifth Ave- 
nue, lawyers, publishers, authors—in 
short, the acknowledged representatives 
of the commerce, wealth, society, and 
intellect of the American metropolis. 
In the line I was permitted to join were 
the heads of the largest and most fa- 
mous publishing house in the country, 
an ex-member of. President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, the editors of a powerful mag- 
azine and a still more powerful weekly, 
an artist not less well known that Du 
Maurier, an author and war correspon- 
dent of international fame, and a big 
game hunter who was to America what 
Mr. Selous has been to South Africa. 
All carried the Stars and Stripes and 
" were decorated as to hat, button-hole, 
and coat with fantastic “gold bugs” 
and yellow ribands and badges and 
portrait buttons of Mr. McKinley. Not 
an inch of their persons but spoke of 
antagonism to Mr. Bryan and all his 
works. The numbers, quality, the 
masterly arrangement, and naive puer- 
ility of the whole thing were remark- 
able enough. But what most impressed 
me was that, though we marched be- 
tween not less than a million specta- 
ters, Many thousands of whom must 
have had not the slightest sympathy 
with the objects of the demonstration, 
not a single one ventured by so much 
as a jeer to interrupt our progress. 
Now in England—but here again let 
memories of Trafalgar Square and 
Hyde Park suffice. 

This American habit of allowing each 
side its innings in turn, and without 
disturbance from its opponents, holds 
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especially good at political meetings. It 
is the first of all rules at such gather- 
ings in the States that the speaker 
should be listened to simply because he 
is the speaker and without reference to 
the quality of his speech. The man on 
the platform may be an orator, or he 
may be, though few Americans are, un- 
able to string two sentences together— 
it does not matter. No distinction is 
made. What Mr. Howells calls the 
“inexorable hospitality” of Americans 
embraces equally a bore and a Balfour. 
Zach is followed with indiscriminating 
courtesy. The heckler is shown no 
mercy. The man who dares te dispute 
or argue with the speaker of the occa- 
sion is descended upon by policemen 
the moment he opens his mouth and 
bundled out of the hall as an offence to 
public order and good manners. The 
speaker has everything his own way, 
and whatever he says “goes,” and how- 
ever he says it is tolerated. No dis- 
traction is at hand or allowed to appear 
offering moments of relief from the 
oratorical cataract. There are times 
when one regrets the deference paid to 
these eloquent despots. I remember 
such a time myself during the cam- 
paign to which I have already referred. 
Mr. Bryan came to New York after his 
famous “cross of gold” speech. The 
whole of Eastern America was agog to 
hear him. Enthusiasts poured in from 
Boston and Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
and nearly thirty thousand people, on 
one of the hottest nights of a very hot 
summer, squeezed into the big building 
in Madison Square. There they sat in 
their shirt-sleeves, fanning themselves, 
hopelessly warm and wilted. They ex- 
pected their reward in the shape of a 
rattling speech. But Mr. Bryan pulled 
a manuscript out of his pocket and be- 
gan to read it. They had come for fire- 
works and he was giving them a ser- 
mon. An English audience would 
have had that manuscript back in Mr. 
Bryan’s pocket in five minutes. The 
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Americans sat through the entire serv- 
ice, diligently cheering when they saw 
a chance, hoping for the end, but much 
too polite to hasten it. When the end 
came at last, instead of throwing him 
into the Hudson, they cheered him as 
I have never heard a man cheered be- 
fore or since. It is that sort of thing 
that makes America the paradise of the 
political speaker. He is as safe on the 
platform as a parson in the pulpit or 
an actor on the stage. The audience 
regards him from a purely spectatorial 
standpoint. He is part of a show ar- 
ranged for their delectation, in which it 
is his to speak and theirs to listen. If 
he proves incompetent judgment is 
passed upon him not by cat-calls, in- 
terruptions, heckling, and the shuffling 
of feet and sticks, but simply by leav- 
ing the hall. When Americans find a 
play at the theatre not to their liking 
they do not “boo” it; they get up and 
go. They fold their tents like the 
Arabs and as silently steal away. So, 
too, when the orator of the evening 
fails to please, he is not informed of 
the fact with our brutal British direct- 
ness. He is left to infer it from the 
rapidly emptying seats. 

A difference in the customs of the 
two countries so emphatic as this must 
necessarily have its roots deep in na- 
tional character. The comparative 
tranquility of political meetings in the 
United States is due, I think, in part 
to the American love of doing things 
according to rule and regulation, of al- 
ways observing the letter even when 
they neglect the spirit of the game they 
are playing. Again, Americans, though 
in many ways an unreverential people, 
dearly worship a majority. In a com- 
pany of six you have only to show an 
American that five are against him to 
convince him he is wrong. That, of 
course, is Just when an Englishman be- 
comes finally certain he is the only sane 
person in the room. In the United 


States the majority is everything, and a 
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minerity that feels itself outnumbered 
straightway and instinctively holds its 
peace. Moreover, Americans are sin- 
gularly uniform. They have been edu- 
cated on the same system and up to 
about the same level, and there most 
of them have stopped. The average 
man is a greater fact there than any- 
where else; personal individuality is 
not So common as in England; and few 
Americans care to make themselves 
conspicuous by taking the unpopular 
side. The average Englishman, and 
especially the average English work- 
ing-man, feels no such diffidence. He 
may not be in every way as alert as we 
could wish him, but he fairly bristles 
with quaint originality, with odd men- 
tal points, refreshing bumps of igno- 
rance, and the stubbornness of a desul- 
tory education; and he feels that he 
owes it to himself and to his private 
efforts in the pursuit of knowledge to 
state his views coram populo. That is 
why nothing delights him so much as 
to attend the gatherings of the other 
side and start an opposition meeting in 
the centre of the hall. He has all his 
class feeling, all the joy of knowing 
that everybody else is against him, and 
all his grand talent for disputation. to 
urge him on. But in America, as a 
rule, a Democrat attends only Demo- 
cratic meetings, and a Republican only 
goes where he may be sure of hearing 
his opponents soundly rated. He 
wants neither to be convinced nor to 
argue; what he is on the lookout for is 
an orator who will take his convictions 
for granted and proceed to lash them 
into enthusiasm. Nor has heckling the 
rational basis it possesses in Great 
Britain. The American electorate has 
no need to trouble to find out a can- 
didate’s views on particular measures. 
All such things are included in the 
platform adopted by the party, and a 
candidate satisfies inquirers, if there 
are any, by simply referring them to 
the various planks of that platform. 
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The consciousness which every Ameri- 
can speaker enjoys, that his audience 
is of his own way of thinking, is not 
a good thing for oratory, but it makes 
a political meeting everything that is 
orderly, respectable, and dull. We 
have borrowed of late years more than 
one electioneering device from Amer- 
ica--the campaign ditty being perhaps 
the most aggressive of the importations 
The Fortnightly Review. 


—but on the whole I hope we shall 
cling to our genial turbulence. Among 
the dexterous mendacities, exaggera- 
tions, and half-truths, the base appeals, 
and the reckless misrepresentations 
that have marked the election from 
which we have just emerged, the occa- 
sional outbreaks of animal spirits have 
struck a refreshing note of naturalness 
and candor. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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VIII.—THE RELIGION OF BUSINESS. 

In the house in which I am staying 
hangs an old colored print, represent- 
ing two couples, one young and lusty, 
the other decrepit, the woman carrying 
an hour-glass, the man leaning on a 
stick; and bearing the following in- 
scription: 

My father and mother that go so stup- 
ing to your grave, 

Pray tell me what good I may in this 
world expect to have. 

My son the good y° can expect is all 
forlorn, 

Men do not gather grapes from of a 
thorn. 

This dialogue, I sometimes think, 
symbolizes the attitude of the new 
world to the old, and the old to the 
new. Not seldom I feel among Amer- 
icans, as the Egyptian is said to have 
felt among the Greeks, that I am mov- 
ing in a world of precocious and inex- 
perienced children, bearing on my own 
shoulders the weight of the centuries. 
Yet it is not exactly that Americans 
strike one as young in spirit; rather 
they strike one as undeveloped. It is 
as though they had never faced life and 
asked themselves what it is, as though 
they were so occupied in running that 
it has never occurred to them to in- 
quire where they started and whither 
they are going. They seem to be al- 

~ ways doing and never experiencing; a 


dimension of life, one would say, is 
lacking, and they live en a plane in- 
stead of on a solid. That missing di- 
mension I shall call religion. Not that 
Americans do not, for aught I know, 


“believe” as much as or more than 
Europeans; but they appear neither 
to believe nor to disbelieve reli- 
giously. That, I admit, is true 
always and everywhere of the mass 
of people. But in Europe there 


has always been, and still is, a minority 
of spirits profound enough to open win- 
dows to the stars, and through these 
in passing, the plain man 
sometimes looks. The impression 
America makes on me is that the win- 
dows are blocked up. 
incredible that this continent was col- 
onized by the Pilgrim Fathers. That 
intense, narrow, unlovely but genuine 
spiritual life has been transformed into . 
industrial energy; and this energy, in 
its new form, the churches, oddly 
enough, are endeavoring to recapture 
and apply to their machines. Religion 
is becoming a department of practical « 
business. The churches, orthodox and 
unorthodox, old and new, Christian. 
Christian-scientific, theosophic, neo- 
thinking, vie with one another in ad- 
vertising goods which are all material 
benefits. “Follow me, and you will get 
rich,” “Follow me, and you will get 
well,” “Follow me, and you will be 


windows, 


It has become - 
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cheerful, prosperous, successful.” Re- 
ligion in America is nothing, if not 
practical. It does not concern itself 
with a life beyond, it gives you, here 


and now, what you want. “What do 
you want? Money? Come along! 
Success? This is the shop! Health? 


Here you are! Better than patent med- 
icines!” The only part of the Gospels 
that seems to interest the modern 
American is the miracles, for the mira- 
cles really did do something. As for 
the Sermon on the Mount, well, that 
isn’t business! Who ever got on by 
turning the other cheek? 

This conversion of religion into bus- 
iness is interesting enough. But even 
more striking is what looks like a con- 
version of business into religion. Bus- 
iness is so serious that it sometimes as- 
sumes the shrill tone of a revivalist 
propaganda. There has recently been 
brought to my attention a circular ad- 
dressed to the agents of an insurance 
society, urging them to rally round the 
firm, with a special effort, in what I 
can only call a “mission-month.” I 
quote, with apologies to the unknown 
author, part of this production: 


“THE CALL TO ACTION.”’ 

“How about these beautiful spring 
days for hustling? Everything is on 
the move. New life and force is ap- 
parent everywhere. The man who can 
stand still when all creation is on the 
move is literally and hopelessly a dead 
one. 

“These are ideal days for the insur- 
ance field-man. Weather like this has 
a tremendously favorable effect on bus- 
iness. In the city and small town 
alike there is a genuine revival of bus- 
iness. The farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, are beginning to work 
overtime. Spring is in the footstep 
of the ambitious man as well as in the 
onward march of nature. This is the 
day of growth, expension, creation and 
re-creation. 
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“Consciously or unconsciously every 
one responds to the glad call to new 
life and vigor. Men who are cold 
and selfish, who are literally frozen up 
the winter through, yield to the warm, 
invigorating, energizing touch of spring. 

“Gentlemen of the field force, now is 
the psychological moment to force your 
prospects to action as indicated by the 
dotted line. As in nature some plants 
and trees are harder to force than oth- 
ers, sO in the nature of human pros- 
pects some are more difficult than oth- 
ers. Sunshine and rain will produce 
results in the field of nature. Patience 
and persistence will just as surely pro- 
dace results in the field of life under- 
writing. 

“Notice 

“If you secure any business on 
Thursday or Friday, please wire num- 
ber and amount of applications, so 
they may be recorded in the tribute 
volume. It is not necessary to have 
the examination if the application is 
dated April. 


“Will it not be possible for you dur- 
ing these five remaining days not only 
to increase the production from regular 
sources, but to go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel others to 
sign their applications, if for only a 
small amount? 


“Everything is now in full swing and 
we are going to close up the M—— 
Month 

in a blaze of glory.” 

Might not this almost as well have 
been an address from the Headquarters 
of the Salvation Army? And is not 
the following exactly parallel to a de- 
nunciation from the mission-pulpit of 
the unprofitable servant? 


“A few days ago we heard of a gen- 
eral agent who has one of the largest 
and most prosperous territories in this 
country. He has been in the business 
for years, and yet that man, for some 
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unknown reason, rather apologizes for 
his vocation. He said he was a little 
ashamed of his calling. Such a con- 
dition is almost a crime, and [I am 
sure that the men of the Eastern De- 
partment will say that man ought to 
get out of the business. 

“Instead of being ashamed of his call- 
tng, he should be mortally ashamed of his 
not calling. 

“Are you happy in your work? If 
not, give it up and go into some busi- 
ness more to your liking. 

Why is it? 

“So many times the question is 
asked, ‘Why is it and how is it that 
Mr. So-and-So writes so much business? 
There is not a week but he procures 
new applications.’ Gentlemen, there’s 
but one answer to this question. 
There is a great guif between the man 
who is in earnest and works persis- 
tently every day and the man who 
seems to be in earnest and makes be- 
lieve he is working persistently every 
day. 

“One of our most successful personal 
producers said to the writer the other 
day: ‘No wonder certain agents do not 
write more business. I couldn’t ac- 
complish very much either if I did not 
work longer hours than they do. Some 
insurance agents live like millionaires 
and keep bankers’ hours. You cannot 
expect much business from efforts like 
that.’ This man speaks from practical 
knowledge of the business. He has 
written 

$147,500 in personal business in the 

last six weeks. 

“It does seem rather strange, some- 
times, that half of the men in the East- 
ern Department should be _ writing 
twice as much business as the other 
half. They are representing the same 


company; presenting the same propo- 
sitions; are supposed to be talking to 
practically the same number of men; 
have the same rates, same guarantees, 
and the same twenty-four hours in each 
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day, and yet are doing twice the busi- 
ness. In other words, making more 
money. What really makes this dif- 
ference? I will tell you. They put 
heart into their work. There is an en- 
thusiasm and earnestness about them 
that carries conviction. They are bus- 
iness through and through, and every- 
body knows it. 

“Are you getting your share of appli- 
cations? If some other agent is up 
early, wide awake and alert, putting in 
from ten to fifteen hours per day, he is 
bound to do business, isn’t he? This is 
a plain, everyday, horse-sense business 
fact. No one has a patent on time,or 
the use of it. To work and to suc- 
ceed is common property. It is your 
capital and the use of it will determine 
your worth.” 


I think, really, this is one of the most 
remarkable documents that could be 
produced in evidence of the character 
of American “civilization.” There is 
all the push, initiative and enterprise on 
which they justly pride themselves, 
there is also the reduction of all val- 
ues to terms of business, the concen- 
tration of what, at other times, have 
been moral and religious forces upon 
the one aim of material progress. In 
such an atmosphere it is easy to see 
how those who care for spiritual values , 
are led to protest that these are really 
material; to pack up their goods, so to 
speak, as if they were biscuits or pork, 
and palm them off in that guise on 
an unsuspecting public. In a world 
one is hustling, the 
they must hustle too; 
when all the firms advertise, they 
must advertise too; when only one 
thing is valued, wealth, they must pre- 
tend they can offer wealth; they must 
go into business because business is 
going into religion! 

It is a curious spectacle! Hew long 
will it last? How real is it, even now? 
That withered couple. I half believe. 


where every 
churches feel 
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hanging on the wall, descend at night 
and wander through the land, whisper- 
ing to all the sleepers their disquieting 
warning; and all day long there hovers 
at the back of the minds of these ac- 
tive men a sense of discomfort which, 
if it became articulate might express it- 
self in the ancient words: 


My son, the good y® can expect is all 
forlorn, 

Men do not gather grapes from of a 
thorn. 


IX.-—-ART. 


I saw, to-day, some really remarka- 
ble landscapes by an American artist. 
So, at least, they seem to me. They 
have at any rate a quality of imagina- 
tion which one does not expect to find 
in this country. “One does not ex- 
pect’—why not? Why, in this respect, 
is America, as undoubtedly she is, so 
sterile? Artists must be born here as 
much as elsewhere. American civili- 
zation, it is true, repels men of reflec- 
tion and sensitiveness just as it attracts 
men of action; so that, as far as immi- 
gration is concerned, there is probably 
a selection working against the artistic 
type. But, on the other hand, men of 
action often produce sons with a genius 
for the arts: and it is to be supposed 
that they do so as much in America as 
elsewhere. It must be the environment 
that is unfavorable. Artists and poets 
belong to the genus I have named 
“Mollycoddle”; and in America the 
Mollycoddle is hardly allowed _ to 
breathe. Nowhere on that continent, so 
fas as I have been able to see, is there 
to be found a class or a clique of men re- 
spected by others and respecting them- 
selves who also respect not merely art 
but the artistic calling. Broadly, busi- 
ness is the only respectable pursuit, in- 
cluding under business Politics and 
Law, which in this country are depart- 
ments of business. Business holds the 


place in popular esteem that is held by 
"* arms in Germany, by letters in France, 
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by Public Life in England. The man 
therefore whose bent is towards the 
arts meets no encouragement; he meets 
everywhere the reverse. His father, his 
uncles, his brothers, his cousins, all are 
in business. Business is the only virile 
pursuit for people of education and 
means who cannot well become chauf- 
feurs. There is no doubt, the profes- 
sorial career; but that, it is agreed, is 
adopted only by men of “no ambition.” 
Americans believe in education, but . 
they do not believe in educators. There 
is no money to be made in that pro- 
fession; and the making of money is 
the test of character. The born poet 
or artist is thus handicapped to a point 
which may easily discourage him from 
running at all. At the best, he emi- 
grates to Europe, and his achievement 
is credited to that continent. Or, re- 
maining in America, he succumbs to 
the environment, puts aside his crea- 
tive ambition, and enters business. It 
is not for nothing that Americans are 
the most active people in the world. 
They pay the penalty in an atrophy of 
the faculties of reflection and represen- 
tation. 

Things are different in Europe, and 
even in England. There, not only are 
artists and men of letters honored when 
they are successful—they are, of 
course, honored at that stage in Amer- 
ica—but the pursuit of literature and — 
art is one which a young man need not 
feel it discreditable to adopt. The 
contemporaries of a brilliant youth at 
Oxford or at Cambridge do not secretly 
despise him if he declines to enter bus- 
iness. The first-class man does not 
normally aspire to start life as a drum- 
mer. Public Life and the Church of- 
fer honorable careers; and both of them 
have traditional affinities with litera- 
ture. So has the Law, still in England 
a profession and not a trade. One 
may even be a don or a schoolmaster 
without serious discredit. Under these 
conditions a young man can escape 

















. America. 


works of Man. 
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from the stifling pressure of the busi- 
ness point of view. He can find so- 
cieties like-minded with himself, 
equally indifferent to the ideal of suc- 
cess in business, equally inspired by in- 
tellectual or sesthetic ambitions. He 
can choose to be poor without feeling 
that he will, therefore, become despica- 
ble. The attitude of the business 
classes in England, no doubt, is much 
the same as that of the business classes 
here. But in England there are other 
classes and other traditions; havens of 
refuge from the prevalent commercial- 
ism. In America the trade-wind blows 
steady, level, universal over the length 
and breadth of the continent. 

This, I believe, is one reason for the 
sterility of America in Art. But it is 
not the only one. Literature and Art 
in Europe rest on a long tradition 
which has not only produced books and 
pictures, but has left its mark on the 
language, the manners, the ideas, the 
architecture, the physical features of 
the country. The books and the pic- 
tures can be transplanted; but the rest 
cannot. Thus, even though in every 
art the technical tradition has been in- 
terrupted, there remains in Europe 
what I will call the tradition of feel- 
ing; and it is this that is absent in 
Art in Europe is rooted; and 
there still persists into the present 
something of the spirit which fostered 
it in the past. Not only is Nature 
beautiful, she is humanized by the 
Politics are mellowed 
by history, business tempered by cul- 
ture. Classes are more segregated, 
types more distinct, ideals and aims 
more varied. The ghost of a spiritual 
life still hovers over the natural, shad- 


* owing it with the beat of solemn wings. 


‘ 


There are finer over-tones for a sensi- 
tive ear to catch; rainbow hues where 
the spray of life goes up. ll this, it 
is true, is disappearing in Europe; but 
in America it has never existed. A 
sensitive European, travelling there, 
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feels at once starved and flayed. Noth- 
ing nourishes and everything hurts. 
There is natural beauty, but it has not 
been crowned and perfected by the 
hand of man. Whatever he has touched 
he has touched only to defile. There is 
one pursuit, commerce; one type, the 
business man; one ideal, that of in- 
creasing wealth. Monotony of talk, 
monotony of ideas, monotony of aim, 
monotony of outlook on the world. 
America is industrialism pure and sim- 
ple; Europe is industrialism super-im- 
posed on feudalism; and, for the arts, 
the difference is vital. 

But the difference is disappearing. 
Not that America is becoming like Eu- 
rope, but Europe is becoming like Amer- 
ica. This is not a case of the imitation 
that is a form of flattery; it is a case 
of similar causes producing similar re- 
sults. The disease, or shall we say, 
to use a neutral term, the diathesis of 
commercialism found in America an 
open field and swept through it like a 
fire. In Europe, its course was ham- 
pered by the structures of an earlier civ- 
Uization. But it is spreading none the 
less surely. And the question arises: 
In the future, when the European en- 
vironment is as unfavorable to Art as 
the American, will there be, in the West, 
any Art at all? I do not know; no one 


knows; but there is this to re- 
mark, What I am ealling com- 
mercialism is the infancy, not the - 
maturity of a _ civilization. The 
revolution in morals, in manners 
and in political and social institu- 
tions which must accompany the 


revolution in industry, has hardly yet 
begun its course. It has gone further 
in Europe than in America; so that, 
oddly enough, Europe is at once behind 
and in front of this continent, overlaps 
it, so to speak, at both ends. But it 
has not gone very far even in Rurepe; 
and for generations, I conceive, politi- 
cal and social issues will draw away 
much of the creative talent that might 
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have been available for Art. In the 
end, one may suppose, something like 
a stable order will arise; an order, that 
is, in which people will feel that their 
institutions correspond sufficiently with 
their inner life, and will be abie to 
devote themselves with a free mind to 
reflecting their civilization in Art. 
But will their civilization be of a 
kind to invite such reflection? It will 
be, if the present movement is not al- 
together abortive, a civilization of se- 
curity, equity and peace; where there is 
no indigence, and comparatively little 
disease; where war is confined to the 
frontiers of civilization; where the eco- 
nomic struggle, if not suppressed is lim- 
ited in intensity and scope. Such a 
seciety, certainly, will not offer a field 
for much of the kind of Art that has 
been or is now being produced. The 
primitive folk-song, the epic of war, the 
novel or play inspired by social strife 
will have passed irrecoverably away. 
And more than that, it is some- 
times urged, there will be such 
a dearth of those tense moments 
which alone engender the artistic 
mood, that Art of any kind will 
have become impossible. If that were 
true, it would not, in my opinion, con- 
demn the society. Art is important, 
but there are things more important; 
and among those things are justice and 
peace. I do not, however, accept the 
view that a peaceable and just society 


will necessarily also be one that is un- - 


inspired. That view seems to me to 
proceed from our incurable material- 
ism. We think there is no conflict ex- 
cept with arms; no rivalry except for 
bread; no aspiration except for money 
and rank. It is my own belief that the 
removal of the causes of the material 
strife in which most men are now 


plunged would liberate the energies for 
spiritual conflict; that the passion to 
know, the passion to feel, the passion to 
love, would begin at last to take their 
proper place in human life, and would 
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engender the forms of Art appropriate 
to their expression. When I say, “It 
is my belief,” I speak like a fool. I 
mean, it is my will that so it shall be. 
“There shall be Art compatible with 
Justice and with Peace”; that is what 
every artist ought to say; not, as too 
many of them say now “Since Justice 
and Peace are incompatible with Art, I 
am for iniquity and war.” 

To return to America, what I am 
driving at is this. America may have 
an Art, and a great Art; but it will be 
after she has accomplished a social 
transformation. Her Art has first to 
touch ground; and before it can do 
that, the ground must be fit for it to 
touch. It was not till the tenth cen- 
tury that the seed of Medizeval Art 
could be sown; it was nof® till the thir- 
teenth that the flower blossomed. So 
now, our civilization is not ripe for its 
own Art. What America imports 
from Europe is useless to her. It is 
torn from its roots; and it is idle to re- 
plant it; it will not grow. There must 
be a native growth, not so much of 
America, as of the modern era. That 
growth America, like Europe, must 
will. She has her prophet of it, Walt 
Whitman. In the coming centuries it 
is her work to make his vision real. 


EPILOGUE. . 

It is my last night in New York; and 
reflecting on the impressions I have 
communicated to you in my ‘previous 
letters I am conscious of a kind of re- 
morse. 

I have given my impressions truly: 
have always been critical or 
hostile. This, it is true, will not hurt 
America; but somehow it hurts me. The 
truth is that all the things I dislike in 
modern civilization are peculiarly prom- * 
inent in this country; and I have been 
more interested in civilization than in - 
America. But to-night there crowd 
into my mind feelings and reminis- 
cences of a different kind. I realize that 


but they 
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1 am parting from some dear friends, 
and from many charming acquaint- 
ances; and that the civilization I have 
criticised is supported by and supports 
the simplest, kindest, and most hospit- 
able people in the world. That, per- 
haps, after all, is the thing that matters 
most; the thing that makes everything 
else, in the way of good, possible. And 
that I have simply taken for granted, 
und passed on to the other side. How 
would it be, I wonder, if I could visit 
England as a stranger? If I saw her 
only from the outside? Got my impres- 
sions from travel, from the press and 
magazines, from casual conversation? 
Came oniy rarely and by accident into 
contact with the set of people wno, for 
me, stand for England? Saw the cha- 
otic imperfection of the present moment 
in her history, and had but a dim ap- 
preciation of the processes that led 
up to it and are leading away from it? 
Certainly, I “think, in that case, my 
vision of England would not be more 
flattering than my vision of America. 
And I should have, I fear, to recognize 
that we English, while we exemplify in 
our civilization many of the evils I de- 
plore in America, have perhaps less 
candor to recognize them, and less en- 
ergy to deal with them. 

In any case, the emphasis I have laid 
on what I think are the defects of 
America does not spring from hostility. 
It springs rather from an intense anx- 
iety. Democracy, I feel, is the chief 
hope of civilization; and also it is its 
chief menace. It is its hope because 
it is inspired by the ideals of justice 
and humanity; it is its menace because 
it is indifferent or even hostile to the 
ideals of personal greatness and dis- 
tinction. A Democracy that shows it- 
self ugly, ignoble, gross, materialistic, 
is betraying the cause of Democracy. 
A Democracy that worships wealth and 
power, and nothing else, is a plutocracy 
in disguise. Democracy ought to hate 
itself in its present form, just as I hate 
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it. America ought to hate itself, and 
yet to believe in itself; and hate itself 
because it believes in itself. For 
what it believes in, or ought to believe 
in, is its courage, its intelligence, its 
faith; and these qualities will need to 
destroy their own present manifesta- 
tion. I think if I did not somehow love 
America I could not so much hate her 
civilization. I have recalled my fears, 
my anxieties, my hostilities and my 
disgust; but I feel to-night that under- 
lying them all is a faith and a love 
which is deeper than they; a faith and 
a love in and for not America only, nor 
Ungland, but civilization and 
kind. 

When I wrote these lines I meant to 
conclude; and I stepped out upon the 


niuih- 


terrace that looks across the East 
River to New York. The spectacle en- 
thralled me; nothing more extraordi- 


nary is presented in the modern world. 
Across the gulf before me, went shoot- 
ing forward and back interminable 
rows of fiery shuttles; and on its sur- 
face seemed to float blazing basilicas. 
Beyond, rose into the darkness a daz- 
zling tower of light, dusking and shim- 
mering, primrose and green, up to a 
diadem of gold. About it hung gal- 
axies and constellations, outshining the 
firmament of stars. And all the air 
was full of strange voices, more than 
human, ingeminating Babylonian ora- 
cles out of the bosom of night. This 
is New York. This it is that the aver- 
age man has done, he knows not why; 
this is the symbol of his work, so much 
more than himself, so much more than 
what seems to be itself in the common 
light of day. America does not know 
what she is doing, neither do I know, ° 
nor any man. But the impulse that 
drives her, so mean and poor to the 
critic’s eye, has perhaps more siguifi- 
cance in the eye of God; and the opti- 
mism of this continent, so seeming-friv- 
olous, is justified, may be, by reasons 
lying beyond its ken. Let my little 
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voice be drowned for you by the voices 
that fill the air. All that I have said 


is true, to the best of my perceptions. 
The English Review. 
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But it is not the Truth: and America, 
like Europe, like Asia, like life, waits 


for the truth to judge. 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK VI. 
CRISIS. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“THE LAST INFIRMITY OF NOBLE MINDS.” 

“The last infirmity of noble minds” 
is not necessarily ambition, nor was 
the instance which we are now to con- 
sider an easily recognizable manifesta- 
tion of the august frailty. 

In truth, there be as many types of 
great souls as of their foils, and to 
each its peculiar besetment; but, speak- 
ing broadly, the noble and the base 
alike fall inte two categories, and these 
are not, as might be supposed, the good 
and the bad, or the gentle and the sim- 
ple, the prescient and the obtuse; no, 
nor male and female, but just Masters 
and Servants, intelligences which, 
whether they inhabit kaisers or slaves, 
cow-punchers or housewives, can only 
express and content themselves by gov- 
erning; and that other class, equally 
right and necessary, with innate possi- 
bilities of grandeur, which, wearing, 
it may be, the trappings of kings, or 
the navvy’s fustians, are essentially 
servants. 

To every individual of either category 
life presents its touch-stone, and 
watches the master-soul step forth and 
grasp at empery, empery, at all costs to 
self, and to those dearer than self; em- 
pery at expense of ideals and character, 
or nobly resign its opportunity; or 
again, if the trial be of one fundamen- 
tally created for service, observes 
what form the sacrifice assumes, and 
how, if it be accepted, the chance is 
used. 

Our Major was of—which class, think 
Turn it ever in your minds, my 


you? 


masters (be assured he had never 
turned it over in his). 

When His Excellency, and His Excel- 
lency’s linkman had descended the 
steps, Boyle stalking sullenly befere 
them, and had passed out of hearing, 
the ladies simultaneously gasped, loos- 
ened their tongues, and, so to say, 
flung themselves upon their cavalier for 
corroboration and support. “He saids,” 
“I saids,’” “Did ye evers?” flew like 
rice at a wedding. The way to Prince 
Frederic Street was shortened by 
breathless recapitulation of wrongs, the 
wretch had spoilt a lady’s début, wasted 
her frock and her evening, and pursued 
her with importunate attentions to the 
edge of a brawl. “A monster, my 
dear!” “A brute, my love!” “What 
breeding can the creature have had? 
One must think that in his own coun- 
try (Ireland, no doubt) the male chases 
the female with a club!” 

The absent was very much in the 
wrong and vehemently abused; per- 
haps too vindictively, thought Justin, 
critically silent and awaiting reaction. 
This delayed, indeed, until recogritian 
of his own behavior having been un- 
stintingly accorded, and hearty good- 
nights wished, he had covered and 
turned to go. 

“La! what an adventure, my love,” 
laughed Mrs. Lamb, safe upon her own 
threshold, the door in her hand. 

“And, what a man!” simpered Mrs. 
Hollinghurst under her breath, unma- 
ware that the Major was still within 
hearing. 


Justin’s ears burnt. He knew, few 
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better, the mysterious sexual attraction 
felt by women towards the imperiously 
selfish, the brutally dominant of the 
other sex. Without reasoning upon 
his observations he knew, 48 any one 
of us who is over forty must know, 
that from the steps of the Throne 
downward, the square-jawed, hard- 
eyed Master of Men holds woman in 
the hollow of his hand. The memory 
of the Reichs-Kanzler who precipitated 
a European convulsion, of which the 
end is still unseen, is a cult with the 
womanhood of Germany; the Corsican 
who sent armies cheering to certain 
death never lacked a woman's heart to 
play with, break, and toss aside. Jus- 
tin, watching a narrower stage, had 
seen what he had seen. Twenty years 
before had he not beheld the lady of 
his heart captivated against her judg- 
ment, and despite her will? Her 
daughter, his ward, the new-found and 
already tenderly beloved child, for 
whom he was feeling a father’s solici- 
tude, and at whose feet he was laying 
the unspoiled devotions and tenderness 
of a heart that had missed its mark 
and never known tke delights of pater- 
nity, this more than daughter, the off- 
spring of his lost Agatha, had fallen 
a victim to this rake-ruffian in her turn; 
and now, before the Moloch-altar of 
sense and greed stood Julia Holling- 
hurst, a third victim garlanded and pet- 
ulantly smiling. 

Nothing but his accidental presence 
had saved the woman from abject sur- 
render. But he could rot always be 
at her side. Nor had he warrant. She 
did not care for him (he thought), nor 
he for her (he believed; being wrong 
upon both points). And yet, was it not 
his duty to save her? And Sue? He 
distrusted the girl’s future, and rightly, 
whilst Boyle, her husband, or semi-hus- 
band, was above ground. 

Fourteen days’ arrest had the Gov- 
ernor awarded. Fourteen days of 
grace were permitted him, no more. 
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But much may be done in a fortnight 
by a determined man. Which way did 
Duty beckon? 

Hunting men and soldiers are what 
they are by virtue of swift decisions. 
The commander who goes reconnoitring 
and ogling up to his kopjes never 
catches his De Wet, and a fox-hunter 
who must have a look at his fences be- 
fore having a smack at them is seldom 
where we all of us would like to be— 
in the first half-dozen. India was not 
won for us by men who counted heads 
and weighed chances, nor would the 
Major have emerged from the ruck 
upon such lines. 

The happiness, the welfare, the 
safety of two women depended, as it 
seemed to Justin, upon what use he 
made of these days of grace. Some 
men, brave men, even, would have sate 
them down to consider, to balance, to 
review the past and forecast the fu- 
ture; would have had their hot fits and 
their cold, hearkening alternately to the 
higher and to the lower impulses; 
would have resolved and weakened, 
and found themselves upon the four- 
teenth evening where they had stood 
on the first, and with slackened wils 
and shaking knees, allowed themselves 
to be whipped by the imminent event 
up to the leap which they should have 
taken in the first fine enthusiasm of the 
run. 

Justin asked no man for a lead; he 
went, late as it was, straight to the 
Convent, and sent in his name for am 
audience. 

Something unusual was afoot. In 
the anteroom a young Moor, his head 
bloodily bandaged, squatted impas- 
sively under the surgeon’s hands. 

“Justin of the 12th? Send him in,” 
said His Excellercy’s voice from be- 
hind a half-opened doer. 

The Major entered; His Excellency, 
who was standing, ackrowledged his 
caller’s salute with a kindly nod, beth 
hands being engaged at the moment in 
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drying a damp and crumpled scrap of 
paper over the flame of a shaded can- 
dle. Other scraps strewed the cloth. 

“Glad to see ye, Justin. I need 
your help. Sit ye down and tell me 
what ye make of these. "Tis a cypher 
despatch from Tangier, as I think. The 
pieces were pellets a minute since. We 
took them from the messenger’s ears. 
His boat was sunk by a Spanish 
Guarda Costa off the point, and the fel- 
low has taken a small wound, but 
swam ashore and made his way to me 
unhelped.” 

Whilst speaking Sir George had dried 
the last of the scraps and laid it beside 
the rest. All were of brittle, Spanish- 
made paper, soiled and minutely creased 
by the treatment to which they had 
been subjected. To reconstitute a legi- 
ble document from such materials 
promised to be a tedious business; and 
had Justin come to his chief obsessed 
by the impatience which is the shadow 
of indecision, he might have found it 
impossible to concentrate his faculties 
upon the task which awaited him; but 
the man’s mind was made up, and at 
rest; there was nothing more for him 
to do at the moment; he grappled 
whole-heartedly with his task. 

“They fit, sir; see,” he remarked at 
the end of a few minutes. 

“But where is the writing?” asked 
the Governor incredulously, peering be- 
side him, glasses on nose. 

“Upon the other side, possibly,” sug- 
gested Justin. “Ah, we have it!” 

“Eh? What's the man thinking of? 
"Tis not our agreed cypher. I have no 
key to this. Tut, tut, this looks ill. 
One would suppose some one has seized 
his papers and found the key. What 
script is this, sir?” 

“’Tis the Canarese character, sir, but 
mighty poorly writ, and spells mere 
nonsense. Oh, stay! it reads back- 
wards, and from the bottom. Give me 


a sheet or two of paper, sir, I beg, and 
a minute——” 
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“As many as ye please, major,” re 
plied the great man encouragingly. “If 
ye have the right sow by the ear, I'll 
attend your leisure.” 

Justin figured steadily and with few 
deletions for a couple of minutes. “I 
make it run thus, Sir George. 


“They ha’e garred his drover in tol- 
booth lie, 

And ta laird of Stobs maun ca’ his ain 
kye. 

Vail ta gillie qua brings ye these, 

A baxter’s dizzen o’ gowd bawbees.” 


“Is it sense? Can ye make any- 
thing?” 

The Governor was taking snuff, and. 
enjoyed his sneeze before replying. “I 
didna think Logie was among the 
prophets. ‘’Tis not from the Reliques, 
anyway! Plain? Oh, ’tis plain enough 
I am. sorry to say, thanks to yourself, 
sir. Stobs is my own bye-name, which 
none but a Scotsman would have 
known, or used. Which of my country- 
men this may be is the question. For, 
though it is a hundred chances to one 
that it is from my friend Mr. Logie, 
His Majesty’s Agent in Barbary, yet I 
should like well te know why he, if this 
be from him, has not couched the whole 
of it in this Indian tongue if he felt re- 
duced to using it at all, and so writ me 
at large and particularly.” 

“I conceive from the lettering, sir, 
that whoever wrote this has forgot near 
all the Canarese he ever knew save the 
character, and he is weak even in 
that.” 

“Which might explain it. I mind he 
was in the Indies years since as a 


youth. Plainly he dared use no Euro- 
pean speech. Barbary swarms. with 
renegadoes. But I’d have thought he 


might have risked broad Scots ballad 
terms; and yet Now I think on’t, 
there was a Gordon of the Catholic 
branch quartered in San Roque not a 
year since. I opine, then, ’tis Logie, 
and my friend must have been in ex- 
tremity before he would send such a 
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screed as yon.” The speaker paced the 
room. “Sir, I will not conceal my pre- 
dicament from ye; and indeed you, 
whom I have to thank for reading my 
riddle, cannot have missed its drift.” 
The men’s eyes met across the lighted 
table. Justin bowed, the Governor's 
face was of the gravest. “It stands 
thus, sir: His Most Catholic Majesty 
has bought the goodwill of the Shereef. 
The ports will be closed to us; no more 
cattle-boats from Tetuan.” 

The dry admission covered a big fact 
and an ugly one. King George's Span- 
ish stronghold always had been, and 
was still, dependent for its meat sup- 
plies upon the neutrality of the Moorish 
Sultan. The first blow from Madrid 
had choked this source. “The Emperor 
of Barbary has failed us, Justin, and, 
as I understand this, poor Logie has 
been arrested and is in fear of his life. 
Nothing less. His messenger might 
tell us something, but the boy speaks 
nought but his Moghrebi, and to my 
sorrow I know not where to put my 
hand upon a competent and trusty in- 
terpreter.” The Governor pinched his 
lip, thinking of the hybrid crew of Jews 
of Genoese whom he had expelled at 
the opening of the siege. Justin spoke. 

“There is an ensign in the 73rd, sir, 
young Chisholm, who has the very gift 
of tongues, and has worked at this 
Barbary speech. It is just a chance 
that he may prove useful. Have I your 
permission to bring him to you?” 

“You will do so to-night, sir, and I 
thank ye again: but, first for this busi- 
ness of your own?” 

This private concern of the Major’s 
had dwindled somewhat since it had 
found itself in the neighborhood of an 
impending need which might easily be- 
come public calamity. Yet, there was 


no self in his claim, and he was able 
to meet the Governor's eye. 
up his chin and spoke. 

“I desire your good leave, Sir George, 
to resign my commission, 


He threw 


within a 
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week, if it may be, but at longest 
within fourteen days.” 

Eliott’s eye widened, and there were 
slight changes in the set of a noble and 
otherwise immobile countenance which 
found it kindly and left it harsh and 
anxious. The man governed the swift 
umbrage which drove the blood to his 
eyes, and having paced the room twice, 
and well considered the matter, deliv- 
ered himself thus: 

“This is an outcome of to-night’s al- 
tercation?” 

“I cannot deny it, sir.” 

“Has the fellow sent ye his friend?” 

“He has not, sir.” 

“Have ye sent him yours? As man 
to man, sir!” 

“As man to man, sir, I have not.” 

“Then, why, in God’s name?—I have 
it! Ye are proposing to do so.” 

“Your pardon, Sir George, but ye 
push me too hard. I had hoped——” 

He stopped, the Governor had stayed 
him with a gesture of his hand, and 
Justin, with every belief in his cause, 
and with full intention to persist in 
his resolve, found, as thousands of men 
had found already, and more were des- 
tined to find, that he was in the pres- 
ence of a great man. In truth George 
Augustus Eliott was one of the great- 
est men of his time, a leader of men, 
and a master of the art of war. He 
had set himself in youth to study every 
nut and pinion of the machine, called 
an army in the field, had learnt all that 
the masters of the craft in France and 
in Germany could teach him, had made 
a dozen campaigns, taken his wounds, 
seized his chances, had been mentioned 
in despatches times without number. 
But, far and away beyond the mere 
soldier of fortune was he; as an in- 
fantryman he was unsurpassed; as a 
trainer and leader of cavalry he has 
never had a superior in the British 
army since Cromwell, whilst he was an 
engineer before there was a corps of 
engineers in the service. This was of 
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course known to Justin, but he was 
now to make acquaintance with the 
heart of the man himself, the fine hu- 
manity which busied itself unwear- 
iedly with the comforts of his com- 
mand; yes, with the bed and food of 
the common soldier, and with the far- 
riery, forage, and saddlery of his horse. 
This was the man who, during a win- 
ter march in Germany, slept with his 
troops upon the bare ground, and would 
share their exact rations, denying him- 
self meat, who drank nothing but 
water, and who throughout the siege 
now opening sent to the public market 
the presents of fruit made to him by 
the Spanish General. 

To such a leader as this, such a sub- 
ordinate as our friend Justin finds it 
painful to give pain. 

“Mr. Justin,” said the Governor at 
length, “I will do for you what I would 
not do for another of your rank in this 
garrison. I will reason this out with 
ye. Draw up that chair, sir; sit. 

“To begin, I might grant your request 
on conditions: say that ye sailed, or at 
least reported yourself on shipboard 
upon parole not to land again, within 
the time ye assign. But that would 
not please ye.” 

“It would not, sir; and, indeed, since 
ye are so good as to treat me thus, I 
can do not less than place my case in 
your hands.” 

“This is better; I had hoped for your 
confidence,” smiled His Excellency, ex- 
tending his snuff-box, and settling him- 
self to listen. 

“It is no question of my own honor, 
Sir George—as to that I have passed 
my word to ye; but the honors of two 
ladies are touched, and one of the two 
is my ward.” 

“Ye had best apprise me of all the 
circumstances, sir,” said the Governor, 
and Justin, still willing to lay his life 
in the scale to serve his gentle friends, 
laid his honor there instead, with a 
sigh. 


“I perceive,” said the Governor, when 
the recital ended, “we have a notorious 
person upon our hands, a devil of a fel- 
low, who is neither to hold nor bind. 
I had his dossier, his history, sent to 
me from Home. He has tangled a 
dozen skeins already, and you, sir, are 
for letting him kill you by way of dis- 
entangling yours.” 

“You are pleased to smile at me, Sir 
George, but, for myself, I make no 
doubt whatever of killing him.” 

The quiet, absolute assurance of the 
reply pleased the old soldier; his mouth 
worked slightly. “An excellent spirit 
with which to go upon the ground, sir; 
but I remember that this person has 
the bloods of six gentlemen upon his 
hands already, and as a swordsman has 
certainly a foot the advantage of ye in 
reach. But this is neither here nor 
there. It must not, and shall not come 
to this. Nay, I am not playing the 
commander at the moment, but the 
man, your friend, if ye will let me. Mr. 
Justin, ye are seeking to know your 
duty and to do it, but there are higher 
duties and lower (as to which pres- 
ently); for the moment I would have ye 
notice that ye are, as it seems to me, 
asking to see more than God Almighty 
is willing to show ye. Tak’ patience, 
man; the end is not in fourteen days, 
nor in forty; no, nor four hunder. Ye 
are for forcing the Lord’s hand; ye are 
for driving maitters till an issue, 
whether He wills it or no. Has He nae 
ither wark for ye, think ye? (I put 
King George, and my puir self, his serv- 
ant and your commander, clean oot o” 
coort for the moment.) The case I lay 
before ye is as between yer Maker and 
yersel’. Believe me, sir, no good wark 
is dune by ootrinning one’s commeesion. 

“In the maitter o’ the wumman, noo” 
—the great man’s voice dropped deeper 
and deeper into his native Doric—‘a 
leddy’s honor, the honors o’ twa leddies, 
are precious things; and between you 
and me, sir, we will safeguard them, 
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even from this rumbustious callant; 
but, say we were to fail, what were 
twa or twa hunder siclike beside the 
honor of the thing we guard, you and 
I, under God? The fortress committed 
to us, the apple o’ King Geordie’s e’e? 
his point of honor! D’ye feel in yer in- 
nwst sawl that yer duty towards a las- 
sie ootsets yer duty t'yer King, and to 
me, me? I canna spare ye, Jus- 
tin. Nay, man, the King we baith 
sairve canna spare ye.” 

The great, brick-red face, with its 
broad snuffy upper lip, was looming 
half across the table; the dominant eyes 
pressed for an answer. Never in his 
life had Justin felt as he felt then, 
torn by the disintegrating claims of 
conflicting emergencies. 

Out came the great, hard sword-hand 
of his chief. “Tak’ it, mon, stan’ by 
me. Ma conscience! but I want the 
likes o’ ye, Justin!” 

There was no resisting the voice and 
presence that had never failed in their 
appeal to a soldier, which had rallied 
the breaking ranks amid the carnage 
of Fontenoy, and had steadied and 
heartened fever-shaken troopers in the 
night attacks around Havanna. The 
men’s hands met. Justin’s bosom 
swelled; here was a leader worth dying 
for, if need were. 

It was thus that Eliott ruled. 

“That’s weel. And now, sir, to busi- 
ness; the King’s business. I was at 
Rock Gun Battery at sunset. We 
have a fine prospect from there, better 
than from the Signal Station, and, un- 
less I am deceived, this pause in the 
operations is nearing its end. There 
are more tents behind San Roque, and 
something doing on the isthmus. I 
opine that the first attack will be di- 
rected against my North Front.” 

“Forbes’s Barrier and the Queen’s 
Lines?” whispered Justin, all close at- 
tention. 


“Yes; probably there. Now, to meet 


them I must have good troops under a 
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good man. "Twill be no affair of gun- 
nery when it comes, but a night attack, 
and close fighting; his best men against 
my best. 

“I shall post you, sir, in the Queen's 
Lines.” 

Justin arose saluting, a grave joy 
upon his face. “My wing, sir, will be 
proud a 

“Nay, your regiment, sir, the good old 
12th Foot, ay, and with yourself as 
commandant. Ye do not understand. 
*Tis thus. By despatches just received 
your Colonel gets his step: he will be 
one of my two Brigadier Majors, and 
by the same mail by express command 
from His Majesty's minister (whom ye 
would seem to have favorably im- 
pressed), I am bidden to apprise ye 
that the vacant colonelcy is at your dis- 
posal at the regulation price. May I 
take it that ye accept? And—stay yet 
a moment”—for Justin was opening his 
lips. “If your means, or remittances, 
of which I know nothing, should for 
bid, or—or deter ye, sir, from accept- 
ing the step, I make it a matter of 
pairsonal intercession wi’ ye that ye 
shall pairmet me to advance ye the— 
the—the—money (there’s nae ither 
word for’t). Now, sir!’ 

Justin’s hand had fallen to his side 
when he completed his salute. It me- 
chanically arose again, faltered, and 
fell. His face was stonily hard and 
pale with emotion. 

“I have passed ye 
George, or——” 

“Na, na, man, we ha’e shaken hands 
upon it; there can be nae rinnin’ back. 
And noo there’s naething left but to 
touch glasses and drink to the lieuten- 
ant-colonel-designate.”’ He moved to 
a cupboard in the wall. 

The door closed behind his visitor. 
The Governor heard the sentry present 
arms. He put away the wine, smiling. 

“There's a man for ye. Gin I had 
tellt him of his step before getting his ’ 
word I wad never have got it at all. 





my word, Sir 
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Heh! there’s ane tribble dune with, but 
what aboot Logie and my beef?” 

And now, sirs, was our Major by na- 
ture a Master or a Servant? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DANGER. 

Three weeks had gone by. Major 
Justin, without intending it, had drifted 
into the most friendly relations with 
Mrs. Hollinghurst. Her helplessness 
and inexperience, which had already 
twice called for his intervention upon 
her behalf, still claim his assistance. 
One might say that she leans upon his 
judgment; he calls and calls again, and 
is always welcome, is, indeed, sent for, 
his advice asked, and, what is rarer, 
acted upon. The lady improves upon 
acquaintance; her small affectations, 
her trifling lapses from perfect good 
breeding, have ceased to annoy him. 
She is an agreeable person, he has dis- 
covered, somewhat wanting in knowl- 
edge of the world, needing the help 
which he would be a churl to refuse, 
(Oh, Major Justin!) But, unknown to 
the lady, it was her motherly attitude 
towards the motherless girl, her house- 
mate, that had attracted that girl's 
guardian. 

Major Boyle, meanwhile, after nib- 
bling his nails in enforced detention 
for a couple of weeks, has found the 
door of the lady of his too impetuous 
affections resolutely closed to him. He 
has written, but his letters are returned 
tohim. He is swearing that his honor 
is engaged, that he will sit down be- 
fore this fortress for a year, for two 
years if necessary; win her, he will. Af- 
ter the mode of his day, he has backed 
himself in guineas. As for the lot of 
any man who is so ill-advised as to 
come between them, it is to be inferred 
that brief and tragic will be the fate of 
that man. This is the face the man 
keeps for his world; inwardly he knows 
that his bolt is shot, and is forming 
his plan. 


And the regiments are still kept 
apart, and their officers are as watch- 
fully polite as ever. It is plain that 
the end is not yet. 

It is a Monday morning, the early 
parades are dismissed, the men to the 
canteens and grog-shops and to their 
loafing along the curtain wall, their 
officers to their taverns and their daily 
constitutionals in the cooler airs of the 
Upper Rock. 

Colonel Justin takes the zigzag track 
above the camp of the second battal- 
ion of the Highland Regiment (the first 
holds the King’s Bastion). Their pip- 
ers, secure in the seclusion of a seldom- 
trodden lane between blank walls, are 
practising the regimental quick-step, 
pacing smartly back and forth the 
while; the air throbs to the drone. At 
the ancient Jewish burial-ground above 
he pauses to glance at the sallow mar- 
ble slabs with their Hebrew iuscrip- 
tions laid flat amid the mountain flow- 
ers, stays his half minute and moves 
on, upward and still upward, until the 
narrow track crosses the spine of the 
sierra and dips down again to a Sse- 
cluded nook which he has discovered 
on the eastern face, known as Mediter- 
ranean Battery. The place is as re- 
mote as the crow’s-nest of a seventy- 
four; the unmolested wild life of it, 
half tame; a small blue thrush sits and 
sings there by the hour, perched upon 
the muzzle of a gun. Eagles pass and 
repass between it and the wrinkled 
crawling blue of the distant sea. He 
enjoys the solitude. There he seats 
himself, takes out his book, opens it, 
lays it face downward upon the para- 
pet, and sets himself to think. 

This woman who has come into his 
life in the last two months has appar- 
ently come to stay. 

Unannounced, unintroduced, this 
sweet stranger had slipped in, a tire- 
some intruder at the first, with her pet- 
tinesses, her chat on shipboard; he had 
left her largely to the companionship 
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of the other, until the man’s coarseness 
stood self-revealed, and in sheer com- 
passion the Englishman had interposed 
for the woman’s good. “The fellow is 
amusing himself at her expense; this 
voyage over, ’tis a thousand to one if he 
will so much as cross the street to ad- 
dress a word to her, whilst she—in an- 
other day of this sort of thing—may 
find her affections hopelessly engaged. 
I'll go as far as to offer myself as a 
foil.” He could smile now at the cox- 
combical attitude he had struck. A 
foil! It had got beyond that, both 
towards the man and the woman: but- 
tons were off. 

And it had all come about so natur- 
ally, so silently, so inadvertently: for 
he had his scheme of life at his fin- 
vers’ ends, cut and dried. He had 
not intended to marry. After that 
early disappointment, of which we 
know something, Justin had _ put 
woman out of his life and had deter- 
mined to live for his profession. His 
trusteeship, an interlude and intrusion, 
was still but imperfectly concluded: 
Susan was not out of danger, must be 
watched over, and protected from her 
legal husband; but his King, his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his regiment had 
claims upon all that was left of him. 
Love must not deflect him from his 
duty. 

But apparently it was to _ be. 
Whether he loved this lady or no (and 
upon this point he was not so well as- 
sured as he could have wished to be), 
*twas plain that she loved him. The 
knowledge of this had come to him 
with a shock, there was no doubt of it, 
and the appeal of a woman's love is to 
most men irresistible: it was to Justin. 
What was his right course? As a man 
of honor, now? Was there a retreat 
open to him? And again, did he desire 
to retreat? 

To these questions he had found no 
satisfactory answers, albeit he had 


come to this little-frequented spot for 
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a week past, morning by morning, to 
think them out. 


Meanwhile, how were things going 
upon the other side of the hedge? In 
that old Spanish house in Prince Fred- 
eric Street, barred like a jail, as is due 
to a dwelling which has seen three of 
the fourteen sieges which the Rock has 
sustained, the ladies are discussing the 
matter, as they have discussed it daily 
for weeks. 

The little dark room is littered with 
reels and bobbins, paper patterns and 
pieces of material, for Mrs. Holling- 
hurst, who is clever with her fingers, is 
repaying her hostess’s hospitality with 
a wonderful new robe, a marvellous 
creation, which is to take the Alaméda 
by storm this very night. 

“I shall look monstrous handsome, I 
profess, my dear! How the Colonel’s 
ladies will quizz, how the men will 
stare!” laughs Mrs. Lamb in high good- 
humor, rustling and tip-toeing before 
her glass like a peacock in his pride. 
“And, well, my dear, to come back to 
what I was saying, I do say that I re- 
gard ye as a most fortunate woman. 
If there is an eel in your bag of snakes, 
if—I say——” 

“I have my hand upon him? Thank 
ye, my dear, but isn’t that not very 
pretty comparison usually used of us? 

And ye really think id 

“That the Major—the Colonel, I 
would say—is a gentleman. Yes. I 
have watched him with ye, and I have 
made inquiries (my woman has friends 
at the other end of the town); he is well 
liked by his regiment, kind and merci- 
ful to his men; he has a heart, my dear, 
which is more than can be said of all 
his sex, I do assure ye. I have not 
lived in a garrison town these three 
years with my eyes shut, and the 
things I have seen, and what the un- 
fortunate privates must put up with, 
you would never credit. But he has 
a heart. 
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“Yes, ye are lucky. There are 
women and women: ye are not built to 
stand alone.” Mrs. Hollinghurst 
pouted. “And since ’tis your destiny to 
marry again, why, the sooner the bet- 
ter, for here ‘tis wasps to honey, and 
some of the creatures have stings, my 
dear. I profess I have hardly yet got 
back my natural sleep after that 
night adventure. If no one had come 
up! If the Governor had not appeared 
just when he did, the gentlemen would 
certainly have come to blows about ye, 
and then——” 

“I knew, I know,” mourned Mrs. 
Hollinghurst ruefully: “a woman’s 
name is easily blown upon. We need 
all the protection——” 

“La, my dear, ye were offered too 
much of it on that occasion.” 

“Mrs. Lamb,” cried the other, laying 
down her needle, “if I did not know ye 
for a lady of the nicest mind, I should 
have been tempted to think—I will 
thank ye never to use that word in 
that connection in my hearing again.” 

Mrs. Lamb whirled around the tiny 
work-table and folded the angry little 
woman to her bosom. “Forgive me, my 
dear. I am the greatest tease in the 
world, but there is no harm in me. ‘Tis 
just a spark of envy, my dear, no more, 
to see ye so happy, and him such a 
fine creature. And to think what your 
fate might have been with that wretch, 
that adventurer; yes, the word is writ 
plain all over the man.” 

The ladies kissed and were recon- 
ciled, work went on, needles flashed, 
fullness was taken in, pleatings and in- 
sertions, gathers and gores were dealt 
with, and ever the name and the good 
points of Colonel Wade Justin appeared 
and reappeared as a sort of permanent 
background to their thoughts. 


And the Colonel thinks and thinks 
and comes to no conclusion: his lips 
move pleasantly at times, half-con- 
sciously forming a name, and are simil- 


ingly called to order. - The man is feel- 
ing astonishingly well, younger, lighter- 
hearted, stronger, and more himself 
than he has felt for years. The worn, 
relapsing mental cast of middle-age, 
which, however resolutely thrust off, 
had been growing upon him of late, was. 
gone. Things were going well with 
him. This belated fortune had come 
with a rush. The overdue tides of 
success, strangers to his life, were at 
flood. His quest had prospered out of 
all reason: a couple of delightful young 
people had been added to his circle, 
nay, to his family. Incidentally—and 
this, too, was gratifying—he seemed 
to have won, somehow, the goodwill of 
his General; and had been most sur- 
prisingly singled out for promotion by 
the favor of his Sovereign. And—and 
-—he paused, hesitating to formulate the 
last and sweetest success which seemed 
in store for him. 

He sate so still that the small blue 
thrush sang near him unaffrighted, and 
as he sat, the mountain silences and the 
lofty beauty of the view unconsciously 
stimulated his imagination. He played 
with his happiness as a child with 
some delightful new toy, but the witch- 
ery of nature was a-work and moving 
within him; his brain began to teem 
with imagery, his lips to move, inspired 
by the scene which he had passed with- 
out remark upon his way to the place. 


For there, half-hid among the flowering 
weed, 
Lie yellowing tablets, facing the 
south-west 


(Nay, it should go otherwise; like 
this, say)— 


See, over-flourished by incroaching 
weed, 
These yellowing marbles front the 
alien west, 
Graven with characters which few may 
read 
(As if proud reticence became them 
best), 
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Where a few wandering sons of 
Israel’s seed, 
Weary with clinging to a worn-out 
creed, 
Have lain them down amid the flowers 
to rest. 
And over them the partridge leads her 
brood, 

The chequered lizard comes to take 

the sun— 

The thread snapped, an intrusive 
touch from without intervening. The 
small blue thrush had ceased singing. 
An eagle was passing silently below; 
the dreamer’s mind came home to him; 
he marked the big bird follow the curv- 
atures of the cliff face, almost touching 
them with the ragged, open wing-tips 
extended so stiffly. The incident 
changed the color of his thoughts, but 
not for long, the undersong of his hap- 
piness was running too strongly within 
him, too insistently, albeit he listened 
to it with but half his mind, nor sought 
to analyze its theme, and presently his 
lips again began to move in metre: 


Dappled with tender amethyst it lay 
Where the light pinions of the wind 
went by, 
Yet was the crystal dome of region 
sky 
Aloft no bluer than that famous bay. 
And, covering with green its gashes 


gray, 
The Warder Rock between them 
towered high. 
“The brotherhood of heroes,” musé@d 
I 
(The spot seemed worthy of the noblest 
clay), 
Ever was careless in its choice of 
graves. 
Such usage as their right, these turrets 
claim, 


Grim border towers refusing fealty 
Whether to storming clouds or sap- 
ping waves, 
Yet craving human fellowship, ques- 
tioning why 
No man hath planted here the flower 
of his name. 


The rhapsodist came back to earth, 
and to himself with a little gasp, looked 
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about him shyly, smote his hands to- 
gether and laughed. “What in the 
world ails me? I have not done such a 
thing for—for—for twenty years!” 

A step upon the path above aroused 
him; he glanced up in some surprise, 
his meditations here never having been 
interrupted hitherto. That the stranger 
had business with himself did not cross 
his mind; he would probably be some 
adventurous middy from the squadron 
exploring the Rock, who would be prop- 
erly chagrined at finding himself in a 
cul-de-sac, for the zigzags which con- 
duct to the battery stop there, nor has 
human foot yet reached or left the 
place by another road. This must 
needs be a stranger, for the work was 
an engineer’s tour de force, never 
manned, seldom inspected, being use- 
less from a military point of view. 

Nearer came the footfalls. Justin 
raised his eyes; there, in the gut of the 
approach, between the parapet and the 
door of the case-mate, stood Major 
soyle; and from the sombre satisfac- 
tion upon his visitor's face, Justin 
knew that this was no unpremeditated 
meeting, and recognized that his own 
position was critical. 

As we have already seen, the Eng- 
lishman had a gift of opportune silence. 
He left it to his visitor to explain his 
errand. 

The Irishman was carrying a small 
parcel wrapped in a handkerchief; this 
he placed carefully upon the breach of 
a gun and stood for a moment as if 
gauging the capabilities of a place 
which he saw for the first time for a 
purpose of his own. Like other visit- 
ors to the Mediterranean Battery, he 
was surprised by its extreme smallness 
and the absence of other means of ac- 
cess. He must leave it by the same 
road by which he had come. The dis- 
covery displeased him, for it discon- 
certed one part, and that an important 
part, of his plan. For the Major had 
a plan. He had come to his farthest; 
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Mrs. Hollinghurst, he perceived plainly, 
was not for him; his wagers and boasts 
were but blinds to cover a larger scheme 
than a hopeless suit. During his 
weeks of arrest he had promised him- 
self, as we know, full and adequate re- 
venge upon Justin, but his rival had 
now got his step, and, apart from the 
Governor’s injunction, discipline for- 
bade sending a cartel to a man of supe- 
rior rank. Nor if, by’ some unimagin- 
able chance, a hostile meeting could 
have been agreed to, arranged, and 
brought off, would it have been possi- 
ble to have kept it from the Governor's 
knowledge, or to have escaped condign 
punishment. 

Yet, satisfaction Boyle must have, 
and before he Ilcft—for the man had 
found his position intolerable, and had 
made up his mind to. offer his sword 
and topographical knowledge to the be- 
siegers. He would fight (kill) Colonel 
Justin first, then effect his escape. 
Characteristically, he had made no defi- 
nite arrangements, much depended 
upon where and how he met his enemy. 
In a word, he backed his luck. The 
thing had been done a hundred times 
by privates; why not by himself? He 
could climb and swim; the back of the 
Rock, he thought, was always possible. 
A path would, of course, have been 
preferable, but he must risk it; here, 
at any rate, was his man. 

He spoke. 

“Ye know what I have come about?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“TI tell ye ye do: don’t lie to me, sir!” 
He tapped the parcel, from which he 
was removing the wrapping; it was a 
pistol-case: Justin had seen its like be- 
fore; he possessed one of the sort. The 
insult he allowed to pass: words were 
wind, but when it came to action he 
would give away no point. 

“Well?” snarled Boyle, but eliciting 
no answer, went on, “I have come to 
fight ye. We will settle the matter 
between us here and now.” 


“There is no matter between us, nor 
ever has been. But if there were, you 
are premature; where is your friend?” 

“Ye are a mighty stickler for regu- 
larity-——” 

“I prefer things done according to the 
usage of gentlemen. Say, for the sake 
of argument, I fight you here without 
seconds—(I shall not)—but say I do, 
and kill ye, what explanation have I to 
offer? We have nothing between us. 
More than that, we have been warned 
by the Governor himself. I thank ye; 
no, sir.” 

“If an excuse for fighting is all ye 
want on 

“T desire none.” 

“I’m inclined to believe ye! But if 
an excuse is your cry, ye shall not be 
crying long. Mrs. Hollinghurst——” 

“I must decline to discuss the lady 
—or any lady, with you.” 

“Me own view to a T, sir: I did not 
come her to discuss, but to fight. As 
for the explanations ye mintioned, do 
not fash yer thumb with thim; ye’ll be 
called upon for none, nor for annything 
ilse when I’ve finished with ye,” said 
Boyle, with a confidence at once fero- 
cious and superb. 

“Take yer weapon, sir; here is yer 
choice, they are a pair, loaded by mysilf 
in the presince of reputable witnusses: 
my mess is in this, ye will onderstand.” 
The man was advancing upon Justin 
with a pistol in each hand held by the 
barrel. 

“I decline to touch your arms: your 
demand is utterly irregular and unwar- 
ranted,” replied the Englishman his 
hands behind him. He had risen, as 
was natural, but his attitude betrayed 
no fear, his eye had narrowed, but was 
steady, his voice was under control; 
but these signs of self-mastery were 
hidden from an insolent foe whose pa- 
tience was at an end. 

Laying down the pistol which he had 
been holding in his right upon the par- 
apet of the battery, Boyle advanced 
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upon his enemy with raised hand. 
“There ar’re hor’sus and hor’sus—the 
blood hor’rse that just asks ye to give 
him his head at a fince, and the half- 
bred cur which must be flogged up to 
his lep. It seems to me, sir, that ye 
ar’re not a natural lepper, and I'll just 
be cuffing ye into a shuitable frame of 
mind to take the bohireen.” 

As he spoke he struck—his open hand 
descended sharply; but inexplicably to 
himself, missed Justin’s cheek; the 
smaller man, giving ground a few 
inches, permitted his assailant’s hand 
to brush the breast of his frock, and 
following it in with a swift spring, in- 
stantly closed. What happened next 
the amazed aggressor could not pre- 
cisely recall, nor ever understood. He 
found his right hand caught, turned un- 
der, and held in an absolutely novel grip 
(familiar enough to our modern police); 
he discovered his enemy in possession; 
his bulk and reach were of no service 
to him. Justin, the small, quiet, de- 
spised man, whom he had held so 
cheaply, had pinioned him, and was 
holding on, was at his side, yet half 
behind him, wholiy beyond his reach; 
further, he was conscious of a knee 
pressing beneath his own, swaying, 
rocking him as it willed, and upon a 
system, whilst he——! Hell! Suddenly 
the man saw searlet, the loaded weapon 
in his left hand had a meaning (a mo- 
ment before he had thought of dropping 
it, to get, if he might, some use from 
the fist); he shifted his grasp, found 
the trigger, it fell, Justin’s cap rose, 
and simultaneously Boyle found him- 
self upon his back across the breach of 
a gun, trussed and helpless. Justin, 
who had thrown him and was holding 
him down, was getting his breath; 
presently he spoke. 

“I am sorry you fired; that came near 
to murder.” 

The man who had used the pistol 
could see as much by this time, and 
had nothing to urge. The future opened 


before his eyes and appalled his imag- 
ination. He struggled with a par- 
oxysm of despairing passion that 
stirred the gun-carriage upon its slides. 
but availed him nothing. The little 
man’s wrists held, and his own enor- 
mous limbs were so disposed as to be 
useless to him. 

“If you do that again, I shall be 
obliged to put your shoulder out,” 
warned Justin; and the hoppled giant 
knew that the threat was not an idle 
one: his right shoulder was as nearly 
us possible dislocated already. 

“How long are ye going to keep me 
here?” he gasped at the end of an in- 
terminable ten minutes. 

“I do not know. 
body comes.” 

Boyle ground his teeth. “Nobody ever 
does come to this cursud place. They 
tell me it is never visited by rounds.” 

“Pardon me: it is visited by the 
Garrison Artillery Inspector once a 
week. He was here this morning.” 

“And — you — mean— to say——” 
panted the captive thickly, for his posi- 
tion had grown extremely uncomfort- 
able, “that—you—will keep me here— 
like this—until he comes again? I will 
be a did man in a few hours.” 

“I do not know. I cannot 
tell. . . . What I do know is that I 
can’t trust ye. Naturally I am 
hoping that we shall be found sooner; 
but, for myself, I prefer the risk of 
waiting to turning ye loose.” 

Anpther forty minutes passed, each 
one of them an hour; the captive’s face 
was purple, his breath was taken in 
jerks, his stock was choking him. 

“Damn—ye,—I—am—dying!” His 
appearance lent probability to the as- 
sertion. The captor’s bare head was 
throbbing beneath the strengthening 
sunbeams. 

“Can I trust ye?” he asked at length. 

“By—God—yes! Yes,—by— 
the Mother of God!” croaked the throt- 
tled wretch. 


Until some- 
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The grip relaxed, but the man needed 
help to regain his feet; nor could he 
keep them. Reeling back, he seated 
himself heavily upon the carriage of 
the gun, staring dully, taking thick, 
short breaths. The misused pistol lay 
upon the ground as it had fallen, some 
yards away; its fellow, still loaded, upon 
the parapet within reach of his hand. 

Justin glanced around him in search 
of his cap. It was nowhere to be seen, 
yet a cap he must have. 


So Monday passed. Nothing hap- 
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pened to stir the deadly monotony of 
the besieged. A xebec, which had 
cleared from Tetuan with cattle for the 
forces before the embargo, was cap- 
tured off the point by a Spanish gun- 
buat. Beef rose threepence per pound. 
The Catalan Bay fishermen refused to 
put to sea unless protected by the 
launches of the squadron, but the com- 
modore, refitting for his return voyage, 
professed himself unable to spare the 


men. 
Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 





GOLF DURING THIRTY YEARS.* 


It is recorded in a great book that a 
certain don of Oxford, after his first 
introduction to the game of golf, de- 
fined it as the pastime of “putting lit- 
tle balls into little holes with instru- 
ments singularly ill-adapted to the pur- 
pose.” Why should the author of this 
inspired phrase be denied due recog- 
nition? It was Mr. William Little, fel- 
low and tuter of Corpus. Had his in- 
spiration taken the line of prophecy, in- 
stead of that of definition, and been 
equally successful and exact, it is diffi- 
cult to think that any who heard him 
would have paid heed to his werds, so 
far beyond all reasonable expectation 
has been the development—among all 
conditions and both sexes—of that pas- 
time of putting the little balls into the 
little holes; for the definition is now 
thirty years old; and in the interval 
important things have happened. 

It is not very easy to perceive how 
any pastime could make so great a 
‘change as has actually taken place; and 
the change itself, though thirty years 


* 1. “Golf.” “The Badminton Library of 
Sports and Pastimes.” Edited by the Duke of 
Beaufort. London: Longmans, \e 

2. “Golf: a Royal and Ancient Game.” Edited 

by ‘Robert Clark. London: Macmillan, 1893. 
3. “The Life of Tom Morris, with glimpses 
» A ~* Andrews and its Golfing Celebrities.” 
W. W. Tulloch, D. D. London: Werner 


} BA 1907. 


is not a very long while, has been so 
gradual that even the fact is not quite 
obvious, just because it lies before our 
eyes. It is so obvious that we hardly 
notice it. Yet if we look at the map, 
or even if we take a mental tour around 
the coast, we find a great number of 
watering-places which practically owe 
their existence to golf. Men, with 
their families, visit them for a month 
or six weeks in the holiday time of the 
year, or by themselves, without their 
domestic encumbrances, for a few days 
or a “week-end” at other seasons. Golf 
is the very life of these places. Were 
it not for the golf they would not exist. 
Without it they would never have come 
into being, and if it were withdrawn 
they would die of inanition. These 
which have the attraction of a good 
golf course can dispense with any other 
attraction, and have so strong an at- 
traction in the golf, pure and simple, 
that they can draw away all the visit- 
ors, with all their money, from places 
which have every other attraction ex- 
cept the golf. I propose in this paper 
to review the influence of the coming 
of golf, with its great and engrossing 
fascination, on those classes which it 
affects. 

How considerable is the difference 
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between the condition, that is to say the 
universal favor, of golf in England to- 
day and its state when the present 
writer was at Oxford, that is from 
1878 to 1882, may be gauged by the sen- 
sation which golf-clubs used to cause 
at a railway station in those days. 
Nowadays, the only sensation induced 
by them is that of weight on the back 
of the porter who bears them. For- 
merly, you might watch simple folk 
gathered around them with that grin 
on their faces which the ignorant al- 
ways wear when they see a thing that 
is new to them and yet not formidable 
enough to be terrifying. Even years 
later than that it was only necessary to 
tell a man that you were a golfer, and 
he would at once consider you a fool, 
regarding you perhaps with that gen- 
tle pity which an international Rugby 
football player might feel for a man 
who was introduced to him with the 
recommendation that he had played 
ping-pong or diabolo for England. But 
in 1880, if you told a man you were a 
golfer, he did not form any opinion of 
_you on that account at all, for the word 
implied nothing to him. He looked at 
_you vaguely and asked you what you 
meant, just as the porters and others 
at the railway stations asked you what 
“them sticks be for?” To get a bird’s- 
“eye view of the situation a little more 
‘clearly, let us take a glance at the 
dates of the institution of a few of the 
earlier English clubs. 

We have, of course, the immemorial 
antiquity of the Royal Blackheath Golf 
‘Club. That is ar institution founded, 
as the claim is laid, by JamesI. We 
need mot, for the present purpose, en- 
‘ter the bunkers of historical debate 
over the justice of that claim. The 


Blackheath Club existed, but it was a 
barren stock; and the same unkindly 
werd has to be said of the old Man- 
chester Club which dates back to 1818. 
In 1829 was feunded the Caleutta Golf 
‘Club; in 1842 that of Bombay; in 1856 
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the club at Pau in France. Some forty 
Scottish clubs are of age to have held 
their jubilee; but, except for those two 
above named, not one golf club was in 
existence in England or Ireland fifty 
years ago. 

The first sign of the coming “boom,” 
the first step in the advance of the 
great golfing army, as yet hardly en- 
listed, was the institution of the Royal 
North Devon Club, with its links at 
Westward Ho in 1864. This notable 
milestone on the road was due to the 
accidental visit to Northam, the neigh- 
boring village, of a St. Andrews resi- 
cent and ardent golfer. His appreciative 
eye noted the “Northam Burrows’—as 
the common land is called, on part of 
which the Westward Ho course is laid 
out—as admirably adapted by nature 
for golf. The next institution of the 
kind is that of the London Scottish 
Golf Club, associated with the Rifle 
Volunteer corps of that name, which 
exercised on Wimbledon Common. 
This was started in 1865, Lord Wemyss 
(then Lord Elcho) being, I believe, a 
moving spirit. Others than members 
of the Rifle corps were admitted as 
members of the golf club, which thus 
provided an outlet for the golfing ener- 
gies of Scots resident in London. The 
Royal Liverpool Club, playing at Hoy- 
lake, on the Cheshire side of the Mer- 
sey, was formed in 1869, five years 
later than that of Westward Ho which 
was the first of English seaside 
courses. Then there was something of 
a halt, or marking of time, for some 
years, with the recruiting of the army 
proceeding slowly. A new start for- 
ward was made about the year 1880 
and onwards. The Royal Isle of Wight 
Club, at Bembridge, was formed in 
1882; and, if there was any institu- 
tion of a seaside club between that and 
the Royal Liverpool Club’s formation 
in 1869, it has not come under my ne- 
tice. It was not till 1885 that Dr. 
Laidlaw Purraes made his great golfing 
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discovery of Sandwich, which has re- 
sulted in the wonderful three courses 
of Sandwich, Deal, and Prince’s, now 
side by side. 

Several inland courses had been 
formed in the meantime, including that 
of the Crookham Club, near Newbury, 
which was within reach from Oxford, 
and the Oxford University Club’s 
course itself, first of a few holes only 
on Port Meadow, then over the cricket 
grounds, in the winter terms, on Cow- 
ley Marsh. Cambridge was playing on 
Coldham Common by about 1876; but 
few undergraduates at either univer- 
sity were sufficiently advanced or suffi- 
ciently Scottish to understand what 
golf meant. I can remember that 
what astonished them most about it 
was that it could be played in a man’s 
ordinary clothes. Accustomed as they 
were to the “flannelled fool and the 
muddied oaf,” they could not conceive 
what kind of game this might be that 
could be played without its peculiar 
garb. The red coat was at that time 
worn by a good many golfers. It was 
sometimes said that no man ought to 
wear a red coat till he had been round 
under a hundred. In those days it 
took more skill than it takes now to go 
round under three figures. Nowadays 
it seems that no one ever wears a red 
coat unless he can not go round under 
a hundred, except on some of those 
suburban courses where it is de rigueur, 
its purpose being similar to that of the 
red flag carried before the traction en- 
gine—to act as a danger signal to the 
pedestrian. 

Just as golf has called into existence, 
and kept in affluence, many a watering- 
place on the coast, just as it has caused 
a demand at a high figure for land of 
the character that is technically called 
“links,” that is to say, of the starved, 
sandy kind that will hardly support the 
life of any herbivorous animal except 
the rabbit, so it has acted nearer the 
centres of civilization, especially around 
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London and other large towns, in mak- 
ing valuable that which was practically 
of no value for any other objéct, and in 
euvhancing the rental of land and 
houses. Many an impoverished landed 
proprietor, in these days of the shrink- 
age of agricultural rent, has found his 
salvation in letting or selling the least 
valuable portion of his estate to a golf 
club or golfing syndicate; and, while he 
thus obtains a good rental for that 
which under other conditions would re- 
turn him none, the value of other land 
in the neighborhood of the golf course 
has advanced enormously. Even fifteen 
years ago the house-agents would tell 
you that the annual rental of an unfur- 
nished house of, say, twelve bedrooms, 
would be enhanced by something like 
50l. if it happend to be in the vicinity 
of a tolerably good course. By way ofa 
concrete example, it may be noted that 
a very common price for fair building- 
land in the neighborhood of the Wal-— 
ton Heath course is at the rate of 700. 
per acre, and that 1000/1. per acre has 
been paid. 

So far all that has been said is to 
the game's credit, for it is surely bet- 
ter that waste places both by the sea 
and iniand should be made remunera- 
tive and at the same time should give 
healthy exercise and amusement to a 
large number of people, than that such 
places should lie idle. It is true that 
a charge has been brought against the 
golfer, by some who deem themselves 
specially qualified to speak with au- 
thority of the beautiful in nature, of de- 
stroying natural beauties and making 
the wastes ugly. In reply it may be 
urged on the golfer’s behalf that, if this 
be the case in some instauces, it must 
also be granted him that he has saved 
many a piece of beautiful country from 
falling into the hands of the cheap 
builder. Let him at least be given his 
due. 

Before going on to discuss a question 
of great difficulty raised by golf. 
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namely, the creation of the worst, be- 
cause the most casual, mode of employ- 
ment for the caddies who carry the 
golfer’s clubs, we may say a few words 
to indicate what is really the nature of 
the change—on the whole, in all proba- 
bility, the very salutary change—that 
golf has introduced into the habits of a 
large class of men and a nearly equally 
large class of women. The class which 
has chiefly been affected by the coming 
of golf is what is commouly called the 
professional class. The Englishman 
of leisure was generally a sportsman or 
a game-player of one kind or another, 
even while golf-clubs were still such 
unfamiliar implements as to excite the 
wonder of all spectators in railway sta- 
tions. Golf has made less difference 
to him. But, as for the great army 
of professional men in London and 
other big cities, lawyers, doctors, ac- 
tors, and business men, what did they 
do with their afternoons of leisure be- 
fore they could occupy themselves with 
golf? What did they do with their 
longer vacations? We ask the ques- 
tion, but we find no answer. We are 
at a loss to know what they did with 
themselves, even as they surely were 
often at a loss to know what to do. 
Perhaps they went for a walk in the 
summer afternoons; perhaps in their 
longer holidays they travelled abroad. 
And here we touch a point in which it 
is sometimes argued that the influence 
of golf is not what we could wish it. 
It is not to be claimed that golf en- 
larges or stores the mind of a man, or 
gives him a more comprehensive out- 
look on humanity, as travel may en- 
large and enrich it. The healthy ex- 
ercise of golf however is a physical 
boon to all; whereas it is not every man 
that has a mind capable of deriving 
much good from his travels. 

We may perhaps leave this topic with 
this brief notice, for those who care to 
elaborate it along the lines towards 
which their own education and tastes 
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incline them. There is this point, how- 
ever, to be made in favor of golf as 
compared with many another game—let 
us Say cricket or football—that it is a 
game for the contemplative man, even 
as angling is his sport. It gives leisure 
as we go between the strokes, leisure 
in which a man may study the beau- 
ties of nature and the tragedies and 
comedies which her actors, the birds and 
other live things, are continually plac- 
ing on the stage. It carries the man 
of books out into a beautiful world. 
Moreover, it gives him more than this 
passive opportunity for his apprecia- 
tion of a world to which books do not 
introduce him. It has been said of 
golf, by all who have pursued it with 
the mental eye not glued too exclu- 
sively the ball, that of al 
games, almost of all pursuits with 
which man can occupy himself, it 
is the one that tries his weak 
humanity the most highly, that lays 
bare, more than any other, his dis 
position, cracks the veneer, reveals him 
to the core. It has been said that “the 
soul of man is very naked in a bunker.” 
Therefore we find in the game at once 
a shrewd school of discipline for human 
nature, and also an object-lesson, so 
that the spectator may see the stuff of 
which the common human clay is made. 
No one, it has been observed, has op 
portunities for the study of human na- 
ture at all equal to those enjoyed by 
the caddy. It has been questioned 
whether in the confessional the secrets 
are revealed as entirely as in the 
bunker. Doubtless the caddy is 
uniquely placed for “the proper study 
of mankind.” It may be added that 
some of the shrewd Scottish caddies 
do not neglect their opportunities. 

But what shall we say as to the dis- 
cipline which their occupation in the 
game supplies to the nature and char- 
acter of the caddies themselves? It 
is to be feared that we touch here a 
We provide, for the 


on 


very tender spot. 
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adolescent sons of the fishers and other 
native people of those villages on the 
coast beside which we make our golf 
courses, an employment which gives 
them a wage of about half a crown for 
a day’s work of four or five hours; this 
being on the assumption that they 
earry twice round an _ eighteen-hole 
course. It is an extravagant rate of 
pay. Except in the Midlands or other 
places where collieries or opportunities 
for work at exceptional rates are at 
hand, the boy thus occupied earns a 
day’s wage quite disproportionate to 
the earnings of his parent. The par- 
ents have a strong temptation to send 
the boy to a business in which, if he is 
lucky, he may gain so much with so lit- 
tle trouble. But, as we know very 
well, there are a great many days in 
the year, a large majority of days, com- 
monly speaking, when the boy will not 
get anything to do at-all, and will not 
earn a penny. Even on his good days, 
those on which he earns his dispropor- 
tionate wage, he is not learning any 
trade, is not fitting himself for any 
work in life of a more settled kind than 
the casual job-work on which he is en- 
gaged now. And on the days when he 
is not oceupied he is learning some- 
thing. He is just at the age at which 
the habits of life are formed; and the 
habit he is forming is that of which Mr. 
Micawber exhibits the type. He is 
“waiting for something to turn up”; he 
is learning to be a loafer—a lesson soon 
learnt and very difficult to unlearn. 
Some of the clubs have been trying 
hard, and with much success, to modify 
the evil of this kind which the game 
does much to create; and perhaps the 
best sign of all is not so much the 
achieved success—though this is by no 
means negligible—as the recognition 
by the clubs of their responsibility. 
Perhaps the best object-lesson in this 
geod endeavor is shown at the Sunning- 
dale Club; and I feel sure that, if 
other institutions are disposed to follow 
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that good example, the secretary, Mr. 
H. Colt, would be pleased to furnish 
every detail which could be of assist- 
ance. In rough outline, what has been 
done at Sunningdale is this. A certain 
number of caddies have been engaged 
permanently, at a fixed wage, which 
they draw whether employed in club- 
carrying or not. In order to modify, 
so far as possible, the evils of enforced 
idleness, the club finds such employ- 
ment for them as it can, on their off- 
days, in jobs about the course; and no 
doubt their work helps more than a 
little to reduce the general wages-bill 
of the club. A register is kept, in 
which are inscribed the names of the 
boys thus permanently employed, with 
their addresses and the occupations 
which their parents wish them to pur- 
sue in later life. It is a leading prin- 
ciple of those members who have this 
matter in hand that a boy is not to be 
always a caddy; that this phase in his 
career ought to end with the beginning 
of his seventeenth year, or thereabouts; 
and the endeavor is to give him some 
sort of training and instruction which 
shall ground him in the rudiments of 
the profession which it is intended that 
he shall follow when he ceases to be a 
eaddy. A carpenter’s shop has been 
started for the Sunningdale caddies to 
learn and practise in; and winter even- 
ing-classes have been formed, which it 
is found that a large majority of the 
boys are glad to attend. 

It is not suggested that it is possible 
for every golf club to proceed on these 
lines, but for many it would be possi- 
ble, and they may be glad to have the 
way pointed out for them. At others 
the demand for caddies is not large or 
regular enough for more than a very 
few to be taken on permanently in this 
way; and not every club has the money 
at command to spend in this manner. 
But, where the demand is small, it im- 
plies that the number of caddies is 
small also, so that the original evil 
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which this system aims at reducing is 
not of large extent. Where the de- 
mand is large, members must be numer- 
ous; and, if there is not money forth- 
coming to help in curing the evils 
which golf is, partly at least, respon- 
sible for creating, the only just criticism 
is that there ought to be. If members 
recognize their responsibility, there will 
be the needful money; and, as said al- 
ready, the most hopeful sign of all is 
that golfers are clearly beginning to 
perceive this responsibility, and are 
generally willing to tackle it if only 
the way be shown to them. It cannot 
be pleaded that all the evil is reme- 
died, even by the system in vogue at 
Sunningdale, but at least it is very 
greatly mitigated. 

Probably the Sunningdale principle 
is a perfectly right one, namely, that 
the carrying of golf-clubs has become 
in these modern days, and as the game 
is now played, one that is beneath the 
dignity of a grown man. _ In the good 
old days of the caddy who used to give 
his master advice at every turn, choose 
his clubs for him, and really do most 
of the mental work of the game, it was 
quite another story. It is, however, 
an ancient story now, and will not be 
revived. But there are still localities 
where the labor of some of the people 
is of such a character that they have 
spells of enforced leisure from their 
regular employment, in which they are 
surely better employed in carrying 
clubs than in doing nothing. Such are 
the courses which are in proximity to 
fishing villages, for sea-fishing is a 
craft which is dependent on winds and 
Waves and tides; and it may be that 
one or other of these influences is keep- 
ing the fisherman from sea-going, and 
he may as well be club-carrying as do- 
ing nothing ashore. This and similar 


cases, however, we may rank in the 
class of exceptions which go to prove 
the general rule. 

The caddy is by no means the only 
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person who is employed by the golfer 
in a professional and wage-earning 
way. As the golfer’s ideal of what he 
requires in the smoothness of the turf 
and the general beauty of his courses 
becomes higher, he employs a con- 
stantly increasing staff of green-keep- 
ers, Mowers, sweepers, turf-cutters and 
the like; and so far all the increased 
employment is to be ascribed to his 
credit. Besides these, there is the great 
class of professional players; and, look- 
ing back on the game with an eye 
which can view many changes in its 
character, we find that the status of 
these professional players has under- 
gone a great alteration and bette:- 
ment. There was a time when the 
professional meant, generally, a caddy 
grown large in stature and deft in the 
playing of the game. He was, in fact, 
a caddy, carrying clubs when not en- 
gaged in playing the game, and think- 
ing himself to suffer no loss of dignity 
in so doing. He had, in truth, little of 
the dignity belonging to members of 
the golfing profession to-day. Even 
then, however (we speak of 1880 or 
thereabouts), there were shining excep- 
tions to this rule, for it was the age of 
old Tom Morris, of Tom Dunn, ef Jack 
Morris, Charlie Hunter, Johnny Allan. 
All these were professionals, much in 
the modern sense of being attached to 
a certain club, looking after its green, 
purveying clubs and balls. 

The clubs of that day were much 
longer in the face than the round- 
headed ones which are used now. This 
is said of the wooden-headed ciubs 
especially, of which there were compar- 
atively more in use; for the full comple- 
ment of a golfer’s set consisted of a 
“driver,” and various sorts of “spoons,” 
differing in angle of lie and of loft, and 
in length of shaft, from the “long 
spoon,” which was virtually’ the 
“driver” with face a little laid back, 
through the “middle” and “short 
spoons” down to the “baffy.” which 
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would be used by old players (Sir Rob- 
ert Hay was perhaps the last survivor 
of the great exponents of “baffy”’ play), 
as the modern man uses his ‘“mashie” 
with half and quarter strokes. The 
“mashie”’ was then unknown, but the 
“niblick” existed, taking the place of 
the older “sand-iron” for getting the 
ball out of horrid places; and when the 
club with a brass sole screwed on the 
bottom, for resistance to the flints of 
roads and so on, first took practical 
shape, it was under the name of a 
“wooden niblick,” this title being an in- 
dication of the shortness of the head, 
designed to allow the club to fit into a 
rut and fetch the ball out of it. After 
a while this club began to be called the 
“brassy,” because of the brass on its 
sole; and its form may be considered to 
have set the mode of the short and 
round-headed clubs with which all the 
world plays golf now. The “baffy” 
was going out of vogue for approach- 
ing, and the “iron” was the club in 
common use for this ‘purpose. All 
“putters,” with very few exceptions, 
were of wood; and the great feature of 
a set of clubs of that day as compared 
with this is that the wooden clubs far 
outnumbered the iron ones. To-day 
the relative numbers are quite re- 
versed. And, when we take into con- 
sideration this fact and therewith the 
solid character of the balls, which bore 
far more weightily on the wooden clubs 
of that time than our modern rubber- 
covered and very resilient balls, it is 
evident that clubs would be likely to re- 
quire renewal and repair much more of- 
ten then than now. This was, in fact, 
the case. Wood was not so well kept, 
chosen, and seasoned; and the clubs 
were constantly breaking. This im- 
plied a constant demand for the serv- 
ices of the professional  golf-club 
and ball-maker attached to the local 
club. 

At first these professionals were in- 
variably Scotsmen. It was many years 


before the Englishman could learn to 
take golf seriously and believe that 
there was any money in the game. _ I 
suppose that the earliest, as he has 
been the most successful, of English 
professional golfers was J. H. Taylor, 
the present champion; and, following 
his stimulating example, an immense 
number of young fellows from the 
English courses have taken up golf as 
a profession and have found it profita- 
ble. But its conditions, and therewith 
the situation of the professional, have 
undergone great changes. At the time 
when the young Scotsmen, growing up 
out of the caddy status, were coming 
south to take charge of English greens, 
and in the early days of the develop- 
ment of the young English professional, 
the local professional had practically in 
his hands all the club-making and club- 
repairing business which the local de- 
mand required. The big shops, such 
as Spalding’s and others, did not exist 
as his competitors. He had, more- 
over, the business of ball-making, buy- 
ing the gutta-percha in sticks, mould- 
ing the balls, marking and painting 
them in his own shop, and, when they 
were battered about, remoulding and 
repainting them. In a great measure 
all this employment has been taken out 
of the hands of the modern profes- 
sional. Golf-clubs are largely made in 
the big shops. The local profession- 
als make a few, and repair a few more, 
but the ball-making and remaking has 
entirely gone from them. There is also 
a disposition to take the management 
of the green and the care of the turf 
out of the hands of the professional 
player, who, truth to say, as a rule 
knows mighty little about it, and to 
give it over to a man especially trained 
to the job. 

It might seem, therefore, as if the 
professional’s lot was rather a hard 
one, and did not compare very happily 
with that of his predecessors in the 
same line of life; but that would be 
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drawing a wrong inference. There are 
cases, no doubt, where the professional 
has something to complain of. He has 
taken his situation on the understand- 
ing that he shall reap something from 
the sale and remake of golf-clubs, and 
from the retailing of balls which he 
buys at trade prices; and he now finds 
this expected income diminished to 
something like the vanishing point by 
the tendency of the members to buy 
their clubs and balls elsewhere. In a 
case such as that the terms of the 
man’s engagement should be altered. 
But, as a rule, the status of the golf 
professional, as well as his emolument, 
is very much higher than it used to be. 
There are so many learners, beginning 
golf or willing to think that the lessons 
of the expert may improve them, that 
the demand for the professional’s serv- 
ices as teacher is a very large one at 
any populous golfing centre. The 
dress, the look, the manner, and the 
conduct of men of the golfing profes- 
sion to-day will combine to show how 
much higher that profession stands 
than at the beginning of the period un- 
der review. The professional golfers 
have their Association, their competi- 
tions, which they arrange for them- 
selves, their own benefit society. 
There are not wanting amateurs who 
say that professionals are very much 
spoiled by receiving too much liberal- 
ity and kindness. The opinion of the 
Association has even been asked (it 
was not followed) about the greens on 
which the open championship should be 
played. The leaders of the profes- 
sion, the great players, earn very large 
salaries and incomes from playing ex- 
hibition matches as well as in the way 
of prize money, and also make a heavy 
charge, which is cheerfully paid, for 
their services as designers of new 
courses. Of course only a relatively 


few make these exceptional incomes, 
but the condition of the rank and file is 
prosperous; and, as their numbers have 
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increased very largely, so too has their 
general status vastly improved. 

Inevitably, with regard to this game 
of golf, as to other things that have oc- 
cupied the attention of men for succes- 
sive generations, we are disposed to ask 
ourselves whether we are better than 
our fathers. It would appear on the 
face of it obvious that we must be. 
The constant lowering of the record on 
this, that, and the other greens, which 
have been the playgrounds of all the 
best men for years, indicates it; but 
it is an indication which must be taken 
with certain necessary qualifications. 
The implements of the game, both 
clubs and balls, have improved; the 
general tendency of courses is to be- 
come wider, and therefore easier, as 
the multitude of golfers wears away 
“the rough” on either side, in spite of 
bunkers artfully inserted, by way of 
compensation; on the whole, the “lies” 
through the green and the putting- 
greens themselves grow better as more 
care and money and intelligence are 
being brought to bear on them. De- 
spite these discounts, however, it is to 
be believed that the present generation 
really does play better golf than those 
which went before it. The impartial 
view is no doubt hard to take. I once 
asked Mr. Balfour Melville how he 
thought the play of “young Tommy” 
Morris compared with that of Taylor, 
Braid and Harry Vardon. “Well,” he 
replied, after some thought, “all I can 
say is that I cannot imagine a man 
playing better than young Tommy used 
to.” 

That, doubtless, is the answer that 
each of us would make as to the best in 
our own generation. Nevertheless, one 
has a secret conviction that there has 
been a real advance. The opportuni- 
ties of the modern men are greater. 
The famous trio just named are perpet- 
ually before the public, playing “gal- 
lery” matches. Hence the hardening 
of their nerve, resulting in that terrible 
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consistency which has made their pha- 
lanx so long impenetrable to all the as- 
saults of the young men. Young 
Tommy, Strath, and the other famous 
professionals of old, had not this train- 
ing. It is also to be credited to the 
modern men that they live carefully to 
fit themselves for the game, keeping the 
eye clear and the nerves cool. We 
cannot say that their superiority is due 
to better physique or to better style. 
No men could well be more different in 
respect of physical make or method of 
swing than these three great ones; yet 
their results, reckoned by strokes taken 
in going round all sorts and conditions 
of courses, are marvellously alike. We 
may also credit them with the admira- 
ble quality of command of temper 
which all three have achieved; the Scot, 
aus it seems, by a natural gift of patient 
endurance, the Jersey man by a kind 
of gay and gallant spirit which seems 
to think scorn of giving circumstances 


a chance to triumph, and the Devonian, ° 


the present champion, by a sheer clench- 
ing of the teeth in a dogged struggle 
against a demon which is always mak- 
ing golfing life difficult for him. The 
more credit to him that, in its despite, 
he can play so wonderfully the most 
temper-trying game in the world. 

Not the least striking of all the 
changes is that which has taken place 
in the botanical knowledge of the 
green-keeper, if he be worthy to hold 
that position. It is not too much to 
say that at the beginning of this period 
he had no such knowledge at all. To 
him there was such a plant as grass, 
and the rest were whins, plantains, or 
whatever it might be, regarded as ver- 
min to be banished, by any rough-and- 
ready processes, from his greens; but, 
as for any cognizance of a difference 
between grasses, he was quite unaware 
that a difference existed. The hack- 
neyed counsel of the greatest of all 
green-keepers of old to “pit on mair 
saund,” summed up the total of his 
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ability to way against the attacks of 
Flora in her unfriendly mood. Nowa- 
days we hear the green-keeper reeling 
off the scientific names of the differ- 
ent varieties of British grasses with 
an aplomb that is almost disconcerting. 
But he knows, what is more important 
than their names, how to encourage 
their growth; he has discovered which 
species to plant on his greens, and which 
to keep for his “through-the-green” and 
teeing-grounds. He has even some 
rudimentary knowledge of the chemical 
analysis of soils and the right kind of 
nutriment to give in each case to sup- 
ply natural deficiencies. The great 
seed-producing firms, such as Sutton’s 
and Carter’s, have found it well worth 
their while to give serious attention to 
the best grasses and treatment for golf 
courses, and will send down practised 
experts to advise, to make an analysis 
of the soils, and to report according to 
its results. There is a big demand for 
the best wood for the shafts and heads 
of clubs; and the golf-ball industry is 
so important that it came out, at a 
recent trial, that a single firm in Amer- 
ica had made 10,0001. profit in a single 
year from the sale of golf-balls alone. 
These are big figures, but they were 
stated on oath in court, and not con- 
troverted. 

The literature for which golf, in its 
modern manifestation, has been respon- 
sible, is very voluminous and very va- 
ried in its quality. Besides “books 
which are not books,” such as the 
purely didactic treatises, the “annuals,” 
which give account of the progress of 
the game and the results of the chief 
matches, with which may be grouped 
the reports in the daily papers, the 
game has found its more serious and 
artistic scribes, who have attacked it 
either historically, like “the magnifi- 
cent Clark,” as the late Prof. Tait 
called him, or in a vein of poetic trifling 
like Mr. Andrew Lang, the late Mr. 
Campbell of Ormsary, and many more, 
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or in the form of the magazine story or 
occasional novel, with their scenes laid 
on the links. We have even seen the 
game introduced before the footlights, 
though the dramatic treatment has al- 
ways been of the light comedy nature 
and never of the dignity which is the 
game’s due. It is perhaps a little cu- 
rious that it has not been employed 
with greater success by the novelist; 
but therein it ranks with cricket, which 
writers so different as Charles Dickens 
and George Meredith have touched but 
have not adorned. 

It seems hardly necessary 
more than the briefest word about the 
reasons which have given golf its popu- 
larity. It is more interesting to note 
why they only began to prevail at such 
a late date. Golf was introduced into 
England a long time back, and was 
played at Blackheath in the reign of 
the first Stuart king. Cynics have 
said that the choice of Blackheath as 
the site of its first introduction would 
be enough to prevent this example be- 
ing followed; but this is an inexpensive 
witticism which is unjust to the Heath, 
where a great deal of good golf of the 
“inland” variety has been enjoyed by 
some of the best players that ever han- 
dled a club. 

The cost of the ball was originally an 
element, no doubt, in retarding the 
spread of the game. It was about 
the middle of the last century that the 
gutta-percha ball was invented, and be- 
gan to take the place of the old balls 
of feathers stuffed tight into a case of 
leather. At first the gutta-percha balls 
were made smooth, and consequently 
(as we now know) ducked in their 
flight, and behaved so badly that the 
golfers of the period were on the point 
of giving them up and going back to 
their old feathered friends, when it be- 
gan to be observed that they flew much 
better after a few hacks had been in- 
dented on them by the edge of the iron 
clubs. From this, to giving them the 
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nicks, vr roughness, before they were 
painted and offered for sale, was a 
short and obvious step; and from that 
time forward the “gutty” was the ball 
of the game, varied by a few attempted 
but abandoned improvements in the 
material by mixing the gutta-percha 
with other substances (as in the case 
of the so-called “eclipse,” nicknamed 
“putty” from its softness), until the 
Americans took up golf, and at once. 
with their national ingenuity, invented 
the rubber-cored balls which every one 
uses now. 

These gutta-percha balls (“Gourlays”™ 
as they were called at first from the 
name of their maker) mark an era, be- 
cause they shilling and the 
feather balls had cost four, and, more- 
over, the “gutties” (to give them the 
name they acquired as soon as the “put- 
in and suggested 
the rhyme) were more durable. Thus, 
the cost of the most perishable article 
used in the game being reduced to a 
fourth, and the article becoming coin- 
cidently much less perishable than be- 
fore, the natural effect on the game's 
popularity is not far to seek. At the 
Same time, or very little later, came 
the discovery of Westward Ho and the 
inception of the idea that “links,” in 
the truest sense of seaside ground 
most suited for golf, were not the pe- 
culiar property of Scotland, but might 
be found in England also; and, these 
two factors co-operating, the result is 
the immense general vogue of the game 
to-day. England, taking up golf, began 
to spend more money on the care of 
the courses than had been the custom 
in Scotland. Scotland followed; and 
the effect, without doubt, has been to 
make a better and more scientific and 
pleasant game of it. At the present 
time it is a great question whether 
courses are not becoming a little too ar- 
tificial, and were not better left in 
something rather more like their orig- 
inal wild state; but in earlier days there 
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is no doubt whatever that they were 
left too much to themselves. 

The reason why we need not marvel 
at the popularity which the game has 
won is that it is so very evidently an 
interesting and healthy pursuit for both 
sexes and all ages, and that it differs 
from the great majority of games in be- 
ing one in which those who are lovers 
of it take a vigorous share. They are 
not mere spectators. Almost all our 
modern athletic games are purely spec- 
tacular for the masses. Only a few 
tuke active part in them. The man 
who says he is “fond of racing” means 
no more than that he likes to watch 
horses running; and few of those who 
go to Lord’s or the Oval ever go to 
the wicket, or would stay there long if 
they did. But the man who is fond of 
golf is fond of playing it, and the worst 
play it with the same contentment as 
the best. Whether it is well that “a 
mere game” should absorb so much at- 
tention, is, as was hinted before, au 
open question, but it is a different one 
from the actual quality of this or other 
games considered comparatively. At 
least we may be sure that the man who 
occupies his leisure for two days in 
the week on the golf course is doing so 
in a healthful manner and one of the 
most trenchant comments to be made 
on the strictures which we often hear 
on the national degradation involved 
in the attention paid to football, for 
example, by those who do not dream 
of playing it, is that the critics do not 
suggest the manner in which the foot- 
ball-watching crowds might employ 
themselves more profitably. Certainly 
they cannot all be players, for there 
would be no place for them; and those 
who watch the cricketers in Regent's 
lark on a Saturday afternoon, and per- 
ceive how thick they are on the ground, 
will not be disposed to accuse the Lon- 
doner of neglecting his opportunities of 
athletic exercise. But the golfer, at all 
events, cannot be charged with wishing 


to regard the game as a mere spectacle. 
He does his little best to play it; and, 
though we need not contend that golf 
is the noblest of pursuits, we may 
fairly urge that the majority of those 
who are golfers would lose more than 
they would gain if they were to aban- 
don the pursuit of the royal and ancient 
game with the idea of turning their 
present golfing holidays to some better 
purpose. Nor do I believe that they 
are really open to a criticism some- 
times made upon them. It is occa- 
sionally said that we golfers of to-day 
are less careful than our fathers in ob- 
servance of the etiquette of the game. 
and that our courtesy in the way of 
playing it will not bear comparison 
with theirs. I cannot seeit. I do not 
think it. Nevertheless I give the com- 
ment of these appraisers of the grand 
old manner for what it may be worth. 

From all that has been said it will 
be gathered, and rightly, that we have 
grown far more luxurious than our 
golfing fathers, and that we demand 
more of our courses. At the same time 
the demand has arisen for more com- 
modious club-houses; and we spend 
more money on all the amenities of the 
game than in days of a ruder simplic- 
ity. But, whatever our national de- 
cadence may be in this respect, we may 
take what of comfort we can find from 
the reflection that, if it is so in our own 
country, the luxury of the. American 
golfer and his expenditure on the game 
far exceed ours. His courses are more 
earefully kept; his club-houses are on 
a grander scale; he is altogether a more 
magnificent person as a golfer. “Why,” 
said an American at St. Andrews a 
year or two ago, before the water had 
been carried out to all the greens, “I 
guess if we had a course like this over 
in our country we'd have water to all 
the greens if we had to take it out in 
pipes of gold.” Twenty years ago 
America did not play golf at all, al- 
though there were courses for many a 
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year before that in Canada; but, when 
she did take to the game, she showed 
a nationally characteristic zeal in its 
pursuit. She has learnt it so well that 
she was able to send one of her players 
over here, who won our amateur cham- 
pionship from all comers. In profes- 
sional golf she has not done so well, 
for our own professionals always seem 
to have the better of native talent when 
they go to America. We may note 
some curious facts of a like kind in 
the comparison of English, Scottish, 
and Irish golf. Only once has our 
English amateur team beaten the Scot- 
tish, yet our English professionals 
more than hold their own against the 
Scottish professors. The Irish ama- 
teurs of the male sex are never (or 
hardly ever) able to win their cham- 
pionship, which they throw open to all 
amateurs that care to enter; and no 
Irishman has ever made much of a 
mark in our amateur championship. 
Yet the Irish lady players come over 
and win our ladies’ championship. For 
The Quarterly Review. 
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the moment, though the open champion 
is an Englishman, Scotland, as seems 
only her due, is very strong indeed at 
her own game, as played by either sex. 

It has been said that thirty years ago 
the man who travelled in England with 
golf-clubs was a subject of wonder and 
even of some suspicion. Now it would 
probably be very difficult to find any 
part of the globe where the natives, if 
there are any, have not seen a golf- 
club. Every European country has its 
courses; there is a regular chain of 
links along the Riviera. Every Eng- 
lish colony has its club or clubs as a 
matter of course. Whether for better 
or worse, there can be very little ques- 
tion of the fact that the “royal and 
ancient” game of Scotland has so made 
its way into favor with the world that 
it is more widely played than any 
other; that more time and money are 
spent on it; and that it has done more 
than any other game of this or any 
other time to alter the habits and affect 
the fortunes of mankind. 


Horace G. Hutchinson. 





WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS.* 


When the present generation shall 
have passed away and become, so to 
speak, publishable, it will perhaps re- 
fute the accusation levelled against it 
as to the baldness, carelessness, and 
paucity of its letters. Not a few of 
us have some friend or relative as to 
whose prowess in the matter of letter- 
writing we cherish a secret conviction 
that it was not surpassed by the most il- 
lustrious. But Mrs. Ingpen’s “Women 
as Letter-Writers” is fairly certain to 
revive the usual charge. It is not thus, 
it will be exclaimed, that the latter-day 
woman conducts her correspondence, 
taking the trouble to be so copious, so 
sprightly, and—perhaps nicest of all— 

**“Women as Letter-Writers:”’ A Collection 


of Letters, Selected and Edited by Ada M. 
Ingpen. (Hutchinson. 5s. net.) 


so humdrum. Mrs. Ingpen’s volume is 
pleasant to dip into, easy to put down, 
small and convenient to handle, and 
at the same time plump and well-gar- 
nished. Over sixty women are repre- 
sented, the list being headed by Agnes 
Paston and her request for a pot of 
treacle, in 1451, and closed by Christina 
Rossetti, in 1882. In spite of this va- 
riety, however, the book is not as com- 
prehensive as might be supposed. It 
is principally made up of letters writ- 
ten in placid, or playful, or descriptive 
moods. Tragedy and passion are in- 
frequent, and this limited self-revela- 
tion, with the consequent thinness of 
quality, may partly explain the conclu- 
sion to which one comes on laying 


down the book—that women cannot 
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quite hold their own, as letter-writers, 
when compared to men. Their letters 
can be humorous and affectionate and 
wise, but they have not the gifts of 
style, the causticity and unexpected- 
ness, the height, breadth, and thickness 
that we should expect to find in a sim- 
ilar collection of men’s correspondence. 

There are exceptions, however; and 
among the most notable are Queen 
Elizabeth’s letters. For concentrated 
splendor, surely nothing ever surpassed 
—if it every equalled—that renowned 
masterpiece addressed to the Bishop of 
Kk :— 


Proud Prelate,—You know what you 
were before I made you what you are 
now. If you do not immediately com- 
ply with my request, I will unfrock 
you, by G—! Elizabeth. 


Does a letter exist more succinct and 
more sounding, more impulsive and at 
the same time more majestic, than that 
which is contained in these five lines? 
It is an oration, a symphony, a proces- 
sion!—is, indeed, the finest, as it is the 
shortest, thing in the collection. The 
letter of condolence to Lady Norris is 
beautiful, and the refusal, at the age of 
fourteen, of an offer of marriage is a 
production extraordinary for its dignity 
and shrewdness; but neither is quite 
equal to the letter printed above. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is an- 
other master, in that she is truly repre- 
sentative of her age. She descants to 
her daughter on the upbringing of chil- 
dren, and urges her to moderate her 
fondness for her own. 


It is hardly possible [says Lady 
Mary] in such a number that none 
should be unhappy; prepare yourself 
against a misfortune of that kind. I 
confess there is hardly any more diffi- 
cult to support; yet it is certain imag- 
ination has a great share in the pain 
of it, and it is more in our power than 
it is commonly believed to soften what- 
ever ills are founded or augmented by 
fancy. Strictly speaking, there is but 


one real evil—I mean acute pain; all 
other complaints are so considerably 
diminished by time that it is plain the 
grief is owing to our passion, since the 
sensation of it vanishes when that is 
over. 


The early eighteenth century breathes 
through those lines, its chill and pon- . 
dered affections, its psychological half- 
truths, and its inadequate acuteness. 
It is poles apart from the seventeenth 
century, which is embodied in the im- 
passioned tendervess of Lady Rachel 
Russell and the grave depths of Dor- 
othy Osborne. Dorothy could be ever 
so reasonable; she, too, was fond of 
crying up calculation and good sense. 
But while she sings their praises, we 
are conscious of some inner tremor, 
some unspoken word belying§ the 
spoken. In no other age does domes- 
ticity seem so gracious, so lovable, so 
romantic as in the age of these two 
women. Indeed, it is regrettable that 
Mrs. Ingpen should have drawn so 
sparingly on the seventeenth century in 
comparison with the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. As we enter these, it is 
borne in upon us that many of the best 
letters are written by women of com- 
parative or complete obscurity. At 
any rate, the shining lights in the fem- 
inine constellation, those who “went in 
for being intellectual,’ seem scarcely: 
such good company as the lesser or 
more frivolous stars. Fanny Burney 
gives a pretty description of her baby 
undergoing an “operation.” Hannah 
More's interview with the “Monster” of 
Cheddar and her account of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s assembly are very good 
reading. The assembly consisted of 
“one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
people met together, dressed in the ex- 
tremity of the fashion; painted as red 
as bacchanals, poisoning the air with 
perfumes; treading on each other's 
gowns; making the crowd they blame; 
not one in ten able to get a chair; pro- 
testing they are engaged to ten other 
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places; and lamenting the fatigue they 
are not obliged to endure.” Maria 
Edgeworth writes a very interesting ac- 
count of Rousseau’s “Julie” in old age, 
and gives us a glimpse of Madame 
Récamier, “the beautiful, the elegant, 
robed in white satin, trimmed with 
white fur,” perched on the arm of La 
Harpe’s chair and affording what must 
have been a flower-like contrast to the 
dirt of the man and his surroundings. 
Ever Anna Seward, descending from 
her high horse, gives us an authentic 
portrait of the dying Samuel Johnson 
seated astride of a chair, and holding 
forth wondrously. But Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Christina 
Rossetti are not arresting. 

There are several letters from Mar- 
garet Fuller, which have a curious psy- 
chological interest, notably the har- 
angue to the spirit of Beethoven. This 
letter will no doubt be considered to be 
the most ludicrous in the whole collec- 
tion, and yet to pass it by as merely 
ludicrous would be callous and unthink- 
ing. Mr. Andrew Lang, writing about 
those people who suffer the emotions, 
, but enjoy none of the faculties, of 
genius, has said, “The mere feeling of 
genius is a constitutional accident, of- 
ten a source of misery.” Margaret 
Fuller, craving for love and recognition, 
reveals exactly that tortured conscious- 
ness of the impotent ego and that pas- 
sion for self-expression which almost 
confounds love and genius in an iden- 
tical impulse. The other letters by 
the same writer are, for the most part, 
purely entertaining. The account ot 
Carlyle’s torrential monologue is amus- 
ing, not only because of the picture it 
gives us of Carlyle, but because of the 
lady’s evident uneasiness on the occa- 
sion described. In the expressive slang 


of modern America, she too, when at 

home, was wont to “cut ice’—Anglice, 

cut a figure and hold her own; and 
The Times. 


probably she did not allow herself to be 
submerged, even by a Carlyle, without 
an inner remonstrance. In an account 
of George Sand and her circle she 
writes—one cannot but feel, with a 
touch of emphasis—‘“Her position there 
was of an intellectual woman and good 
friend—the same as my own in the cir- 
cle of my acquaintance as distinguished 
from my intimates.” 


Very curious and frequently pa- 
thetic are Lady Hamilton's letters: her 
reciprocal enthusiasm for a bewitching 
Neapolitan nun is a charming little epi- 
sode, and her account is itself bewitch- 
ing in its artlessness. Kitty Clive Is 
another born letter-writer, putting her- 
self into what she writes. Among the 
most delightful achievements in the 
book are “A. G.’s” epistles to a certain 
Martha. “A. G.” lived in the eight- 
eenth century, was a servant, evidently 


highly considered, and had a mind 
above mere housewifery. One of 
her letters is a very spirited po- 
litical allegory; but we like her 
best in a certain month of Au- 
gust—"This furious hott weather—lI 


never felt such in my life. Tel him” 
(her master) “that is, if he have out- 
lived it, that I have thought forty times 
to come to Calwich, and live in the 
river amongst the otters, and lye titely 
with them and try whether they or I 
should eat the most carps.” What a 
prize is “A. G.”!—only she was thin, 
and the writer of that letter should 
have been fat. And then there is Su- 
san Ferrier, effervescing with high spir- 
its, declaring that a certain canto in 
“Childe Harold” is “enough to make a 
woman fly into the arms of a tiger” 
and, wonderfully enough, never irri- 
tating us by her sprightliness. Her let- 
ters tempt us to further quotation—but 
it would be unfair, in a review, to skim 
too much of the cream. 








I. 

To adopt the opening words of a 
more famous tale, “The truth of this 
strange matter is what the world has 
long been looking for.” The events 
which I propose to chronicle were 
known to perhaps a hundred people in 
London whose fate brings them into 
contact with politics. The conse- 
quences were apparent to all the world, 
and for one hectic fortnight tinged the 
soberest newspapers with saffron, 
drove more than one worthy election 
agent to an asylum, and sent whole 
batches of legislators to Continental 
“cures.” But no reasonable explana- 
tion of the mystery has been forthcom- 
ing until now, when a series of chances 
gave the key into my hands. 

Lady Caerlaverock is my aunt, and I 
was present at the two remarkable din- 
ner-parties which form the main events 
in this tale. I was also taken into her 
confidence during the terrible fortnight 
which intervened between them. Like 
everybody else, I was hopelessly in the 
dark, and could only accept what hap- 
pened as a divine interposition. My 
first clue came when James, the Caer- 
laverocks’ second footman, entered my 
service as valet, and being a cheerful 
youth chose to gossip while he shaved 
me. I checked him, but he babbled on, 
and I could not choose but learn some- 
thing about the disposition of the 
Caerlaverock household below stairs. I 
learned—what I knew before—that his 
lordship had an inordinate love for cur- 
ries, a taste acquired during some 
troubled years as Indian Viceroy. I 
had often eaten that admirable dish at 
his table, and had heard him boast of 
the skill of the Indian co6k who pre- 
pared it. James, it appeared, did not 


hold with the Orient in the kitchen. 
He described the said Indian gentle- 
man as a “nigger,” and expressed pro- 
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He re- 
ferred darkly to the events of the year 
before, which in some distorted way 


found distrust of his ways. 


had reached the servants’ ears. “We 
always thought as ’ow it was them nig- 
gers as done it,” he declared; and when 
I questioned him on his use of the 
plural, admitted that at the time in 
question “there ’ad been more nor one 
nigger ‘anging about the kitchen.” 

Pondering on these sayings, I asked 
myself if it were not possible that the 
behavior of certain eminent statesmen 
was due to some strange devilry of the 
East, and I made a vow to abstain in 
future from the Caerlaverock curries. 
But last month my brother returned 
from India, and I got the whole truth. 
He was staying with me in Scotland, 
and in the smoking-room the talk 
turned on occultism in the East. I de- 
clared myself a sceptic, and George 
was stirred. He asked me rudely what 
I knew about it, and proceeded to make 
a startling confession of faith. He 
was cross-examined by the others, and 
retorted with some of his experiences. 
Finding an incredulous audience, his 
tales became more defiant, until he 
capped them all with one monstrous 
yarn. He maintained that in a Hindu 
family of his acquaintance there had 
been transmitted the secret of a drug, 
eapable of altering a man’s whole tem- 
perament until the antidote was ad- 
ministered. It would turn a coward 
into a bravo, a miser into a spendthrift, 
a rake into a fakir. Then, having de- 
livered his manifesto, he got up ab- 
ruptly and went to bed. 

I followed him to his room, for 
something in the story had revived a 
memory. By dint of much persuasion 
I dragged from the somnolent George 
various details. The family in ques- 
tion were Beharis, large landholders 
dwelling near the Nepal border. He 
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had known old Ram Singh for years, 
and had seen him twice since his re- 
turn frem England. MHe got the story 
from him, under no promise of secrecy, 
for the family drug was as well known 
in the neighborhood as the nine incar- 
nations of Krishma. He had no 
doubt about the truth of it, for he had 
positive proof. “And others besides 
me,” said George. “Do you remem- 
ber when Vennard had a lucid interval 
a couple of years ago and talked sense 
for once? That was old Ram Singh’s 
doing, for he told me about it.” 
Three years ago it seems the Gov- 
ernment of India saw fit to appoint a 
commission to inquire into land tenure 
on the Nepal border. Some of the 
feudal Rajahs had been: “birsing yout,” 
like the Breadalbanes, and the smaller 
zemindars were gravely disquieted. 
The result of the commission was that 
Ram Singh had his boundaries rectified, 
and lost a mile or two of country which 
his hard-fisted fathers had won. I 
know nothing of the rights of the mat- 
ter, but there can be no doubt about 
Ram Singh’s dissatisfaction. He ap- 
pealed to the law courts, but failed to 
upset the commission’s finding, and 
the Privy Council upheld the Indian 
judgment. Thereupon in a flowery and 
eloquent document he laid his case be- 
fore the Viceroy, and was told that the 
matter was closed. Now Ram Singh 
came of a fighting stock, so he straight- 
way took ship to England to petition 
the Crown. He petitioned Parliament, 
but his petition went into the bag be- 
hind the Speaker’s. chair, from which 
there is no return. He petitioned the 
King, but was courteously informed 
that he must approach the Department 
concerned. He tried the Secretary of 
State for India, and had an interview 
with Abinger Vennard, who was very 
rude to him, and succeeded in mortally 
insulting the feudal aristocrat. He 
appcaled te the Prime Minister, and 
was warned off by a harassed private 
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secretary. The handful of members of 
Parliament who make Indian griev- 
auces their stock-in-trade fought shy of 
him, for indeed Ram Singh’s case had 
no sort of platform appeal in it, and 
his arguments were flagrantly undem- 
ocratic. But they sent him to Lord 
Caerlaverock, for the ex-viceroy loved 
to be treated as a kind of consul-gen- 
eral for India. But this Protector of 
the Pvor proved a broken reed. He 
told Ram Singh flatly that he was a 
belated feudalist, which was true; and 
implied that he was a land-grabber, 
which was not true, Ram Singh having 
only enjoyed the fruits of his fore- 
bears’ enterprise. Deeply incensed, 
the appellant shook the dust of Caer- 
laverock House from his feet, and sat 
down to plan a revenge upon the Gov- 
ernment which had wronged him. And 
in his wrath he thought of the heirloom 
of his house, the drug which would 
change men’s souls. 

It happened that Lord Caerlaverock’s 
cook came from the same neighborhood 
as Ram Singh. This cook, Lal Mu- 
hammad by name, was one of a large 
poor family, hangers-on of Ram Singh’s 
house. The aggrieved landowner sum- 
moned him, and demanded as of right 
his humble services. Lal Muhammad, 
who found his berth to his liking, hesi- 
tated, quibbled, but was finally over- 
borne. He suggested a fee for his 
services, but hastily withdrew when 
Ram Singh sketched a few of the steps 
he proposed to take on his return by 
way of punishing Lal Muhammad's in- 
solence on Lal Muhammad’s house- 
hold. Then he got to business. There 
was a great dinner next week—so he 
had learned from Jephson, the butler— 
and more than one member of the Gov- 
ernment would honor Caerlaverock 
Hlouse by his presence. With defer- 
ence he suggested this as a fitting oc- 
casion for the experiment, and Ram 
Singh was pleased to assent. 

I can picture these two holding their 
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meetings in the South Kensington lodg- 
ings where Ram Singh dwelt. We 
know from James, the second footman, 
that they met also at Caerlaverock 
House, no doubt that Ram Singh might 
make certain that his orders were duly 
obeyed. I can see the little packet of 
clear grains—I picture them like small 
granulated sugar—added to the condi- 
ments, and soon dissolved out of sight. 
The deed was done: the cook returned 
to Bloomsbury and Ram Singh to 
Gloucester Road, to await with the pa- 
tient certainty of the East the consum- 
mation of a great vengeance. 


Il. 

My wife was at Kissingen, and I was 
dining with the Caerlaverocks en gar- 
con. When I have not to wait upon 
the adornment of the female person I 
am a man of punctual habits, and I 
reached the house.as the hall-clock 
chimed the quarter-past. My poor 
friend, Tommy Deloraine, arrived 
along with me, and we ascended the 
staircase together. I call him “my 
poor friend,” for at the moment Tommy 
Was under the weather. He had the 
misfortune to be a marquis, and a very 
rich one, and at the same time to be in 
love with Claudia Barriton. Neither 
circumstance was in itself an evil, but 
the combination made for tragedy. For 
Tommy’s twenty-five years of healthy 
manhood, his cleanly-made upstanding 
figure, his fresh countenance and cheer- 
ful laugh, were of no avail in the lady’s 
eyes when set against the fact that he 
was an idle peer. Miss Claudia was a 
charming girl, with a notable bee in 
her bonnet. She*was burdened with 
the cares of the State, and had no pa- 
tience with any one who took them 
lightly. To her mind the social fabric 
was rotten beyond repair, and her pur- 
pose was frankly destructive. I re- 
member some of her phrases: “A bold 


and generous policy of social ameliora- 
tion;” 


“The development of a civic 
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conscience;” “A strong hand to lop 
off decaying branches from the trunk 
of the State.” I have no fault to find 
with her creed, but I objected to its 
practical working when it took the 
shape of an inhuman hostility to that 
devout lover, Tommy Deloraine. She 
had refused him, I believe, three times, 
with every circumstance of scorn. The 
first time she had analyzed his charac- 
ter, and described him as a bundle of 
attractive weaknesses. “The only 
forces I recognize are those of intellect 
and conscience,” she had said, “and you 
have neither.” The second time—it 
was after he had been to Canada on 
the staff—she spoke of the irreconcila- 
bility of their political ideas. “You are 
an Imperialist,” she said, “and believe 
in an empire of conquest for the ben- 
efit of the few. I want a little island 
with a rich life for all.” Tommy de- 
clared that he would become a Douk- 
hobor to please her, but she said some- 
thing about the inability of Ethiopians 
to change their skin. The third time 
she hinted vaguely that there was “an- 
other.” The star of Abinger Vennard 
was now blazing in the firmament, and 
she had conceived a platonic admiration 
for him. The truth is that Miss Clau- 
dia, with all her cleverness, was very 
young and rather silly. 

Caerlaverock was stroking his beand, 
his legs astraddle on the hearthrug, 
with something appallingly viceregal in 
his air, when Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Cargill were announced. The Home 
Secretary was a joy to behold. He 
had the face of an elderly and pious 
bookmaker, and a voice in which lurked 
the indescribable Scotch quality of 
“unction.” When he was talking you 
had only to shut your eyes to imagine 
yourself in some lowland kirk on a hot 
Sabbath morning. He had been a dis- 
tinguished advocate before he left the 
law for politics, and had swayed juries 
of his eountrymen at his will. The 
man was extraordinarily efficient on a 
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platform. There were unplumbed 
depths of emotion in his eye, a juicy 
sentiment in his voice, an overpowering 
tenderness in his manner, which gave 
to politics the glamor of a revival 
meeting. He wallowed in obvious 
pathos, and his hearers, often unwill- 
ingly, wallowed with him. I have 
never listened to any orator at once so 
offensive and so horribly effective. 
There was no appeal too base for him. 
and none teo august: by some subtle 
alchemy he blended the arts of the 
prophet and the fishwife. He had dis- 
covered a new kind of language. In- 
stead of “the hungry millions,” or “the 
toilers,” or any of the numerous syn- 
onyms for our masters, he invented the 
phrase, “Goad’s people.” “I shall never 
rest,” so ran his great declaration, “till 
Goad’s green fields and Goad’s clear 
waters are free to Goad’s people.” I 
remember how on this occasion he 
pressed my hand with his famous cor- 
diality, looked gravely and earnestly 
into my face, and then gazed sternly 
into vacancy. It was a fine picture ot 
genius descending for a moment from 
his hill-top to show how close he was 
to poor humanity. 

Then came Lord Mulross, a respect- 
able troglodytic peer, who represented 
the one sluggish element in a swiftly 
progressing Government. He was an 
oldish man with bushy whiskers and 
a reputed mastery of the French 
tongue. A Whig, who had never 
changed his creed one iota, he was 
highly valued by the country as a so- 
ber element in the nation’s councils, 
and endured by the Cabinet as neces- 
sary ballast. He did not conceal his 
dislike for certain of his - colleagues, 
notably Mr. Vennard and Mr. Cargill. 

When Miss Barriton arrived with her 
step-mother the party was almost com- 
plete. She entered with an air of apol- 
- ogizing for her prettiness. Her manner 
with old men was delightful, and I 
watched with interest the unbending 
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of Caerlaverock and the simplifying of 
Mr. Cargill in her presence. Deloraine, 
who was talking feverishly to Mrs. 
Cargill, started as if to go and greet 
her, thought better of it, and continued 
his conversation. The lady swept the 
room with her eye, but did not acknowl- 
edge his presence. She floated off 
with Mr. Cargill to a window-corner, 
and metaphorically sat at his feet. I 
saw Deloraine saying things behind his 
moustache, while he listened to Mrs. 
Cargill’s new cure for dyspepsia. 

Last of all, twenty minutes late, 
came Abinger Vennard. He made a 
fine stage entrance, walking swiftly 
with a lowering brow to his hostess, 
and then glaring fiercely round the 
room as if to challenge criticism. I 
have heard Deloraine, in a moment of 
irritation, describe him as a “Pre- 
Raphaelite attorney,” but there could 
be no denying his good looks. He had 
a bad, loose figure, and a quantity of 
studiously neglected hair, but his face 
was the face of a young Greek. A 
certain kind of political success gives a 
man the manners of an actor, and both 
Vennard and Cargill bristled with self- 
consciousness. You could see it in 
the way they patted their hair, squared 
their shoulders, and shifted their feet 
to positions loved by sculptors. 

“Well, Vennard, what’s the news 
from the House?” Caerlaverock asked. 

“Simpson is talking,” said Vennard 
wearily. “He attacks me, of course. 
He says he has lived forty years in In- 
dia—as if that mattered! When will 
people recognize that the truths of dem- 
ocratic policy are independent of time 
and space? Liberalism is a category, 
an eternal mode of thought, which can- 
not be overthrown by any trivial hap- 
penings. I am sick of the word 
“facts.” I long for truths.” 

Miss Barriton’s eyes brightened, and 
Cargill said, “Excellent.” Lord Mul- 
ross, who was a little deaf, and im any 
case did not understand the language, 
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said loudly to my aunt that he wished 
there was a close time for legislation. 
“The open season for grouse should be 
the close season for politicians.” 

And then we went down to dinner. 

Miss Barriton sat on my left hand, 
between Deloraine and me, and it was 
clear she was discontented with her 
position. Her eyes wandered down 
the table to Vennard, who had taken in 
an American duchess, and seemed to 
be amused at her prattle. She looked 
with complete disfavor at Deloraine, 
and turned to me as the lesser of two 
evils. 

I was tactless enough to say that I 
thought there was a good deal in Lord 
Mulross’s view. 

“Oh, how can you?” she cried. “Is 
there a close season for the wants of 
the people? It sounds to me perfectly 
horrible the way you talk of govern- 
ment, as if it were a game for idle 
men of the upper classes. I want pro- 
fessional politicians, men who give 
their whole heart and soul to the serv- 
ice of the State. I know the kind of 
member you and Lord Deloraine like— 
a rich young man who eats and drinks 
too much, and thinks the real business 
of life is killing little birds. He trav- 
els abroad and shoots some big game, 
and then comes home and vapors about 
the Empire. He knows nothing about 
realities, and will go down before the 
men who take the world seriously.” 

I am afraid I laughed, but Delo- 
raine, who had been listening, was in 
no mood to be amused. 

“I don’t think you are quite fair to 
us, Miss Claudia,” he said slowly. 
“We take things seriously enough, the 
things we know about. We can’t be 
expected to know about everything, 
and the misfortune is that the things I 
care about don’t interest you. But 
they are important enough for all that.” 

“Hush,” said the lady rudely, “I 


want to hear what Mr. Vennard is say- 
ing.” 
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Mr. Vennard was addressing the din- 
ner-table as if it were a large public 
meeting. It was a habit he had, for 
he had no mind to confine the pearls 
of his wisdom to his immediate neigh- 
bors. His words were directed to 
Caerlaverock at the far end. 

“In my opinion this craze for the 
scientific standpoint is not merely 
overdone,—it is radically vicious. Hu- 
man destinies cannot be treated as if 
they were inert objects under the mi- 
croscope. The cold-blooded logical 
way of treating a problem is in almost 
every case the wrong way. Heart and 
imagination to me are more vital thau 
intellect. I have the courage to be il- 
logical, to defy facts for the sake of an 
ideal, in the certainty that in time facts 
will fall into conformity. My creed 
may be put in the words of Newman's 
favorite quotation: Non im dialeetica 
complacuit Deo salrum facere populum 
suum—Not in cold logie is it God’s will 
that His people should find salvation.” 

“It is profoundly true,” sighed Mr. 
Cargill, and Miss Claudia’s beaming 
eyes proved her assent. 

The moment of destiny, though I did 
not know it, had arrived. The entrée 
course had begun, and of the two 
entrées one was the famous Caerlaver- 
ock curry. Now on a hot July evening 
in London there are more attractive 
foods than curry seven times heated, 
more Indico. I doubt if any guest 
would have touched it, had not our host 
in his viceregal voice called the atten- 
tion of the three Ministers to its merits, 
while explaining that under doctor's or- 
ders he was compelled to refrain for a 
season. The result was that Mulross, 
Cargill, and Vennard alere of the men 
partook of it. Miss Claudia, alone of 
the women, followed suit in the fervor 
of her hero-worship. She ate a mouth- 
ful, and then drank rapidly two glasses 
of water. 

My narrative of the events which fol- 
lowed is based rather on what I should 
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have seen than on what | saw. I had 
not the key, and missed much which 
otherwise would have been plain to me. 
For example, if I had known the secret, 
I must have seen Miss Claudia’s gaze 
cease to rest upon Vennard and the 
adoration die out of her eyes. I must 
have noticed her face soften to the un- 
happy Deloraine. As it was, I did not 
remark her till I heard her 
say to her neighbor— 

“Can't you get hold of Mr. Vennard 
and forcibly cut his hair?” 

Deloraine looked round with a start. 
Miss Barriton’s tone was intimate and 
her face friendly. 

“Some people think it picturesque,” 
he said in serious bewilderment. 

“Oh, yes, picturesque—like a_hair- 
dresser’s young man!” she shrugged her 
shoulders. “He looks as if he had 
never been out of doors in his life.” 

Now, the faults’ of 
Tommy’s appearance, he had a whole- 
some sunburnt face, and he knew it. 
This speech of Miss Barriton’s cheered 
him enormously, for he argued that if 
she had fallen out of love with Ven- 
nard’s looks she might fall in love with 
his own. Being a philosopher in his 
way, he was content to take what the 
ask for no explana- 


behavior 


whatever 


gods and 


tions. 


gave, 


I do not know how their conversation 
prospered, for my attention was dis- 
tracted by the extraordinary behavior 
of the Home Secretary. Mr. Cargill 
had made himself notorious by his 
treatment of “political” prisoners. It 
was sufficient in his eyes for a crim- 
inal to confess to political convictions 
the most lenient treatment 
and a speedy release. The Irish pa- 
triot who cracked skulls in the Scotland 
Liverpool, the Suffragist 
who broke windows and the noses of 
the police, the Social Democrat whose 
antipathy to the Tzar reveaied itself 
in assaults upon the Russian Embassy, 
the “hunger-marchers’ had de 
XLVI, 2432 


to secure 


Division of 


who 
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signs on the British Museum,—all were 

respectful and tender hand- 
He had announced more than 
once, amid tumultuous cheering, that 
he would never be the means of brand- 


sure of 
ling. 


ing earnestness, however mistaken, 
with the badge of the felon. 
He was talking, I recall, to Lady 


Lavinia Dobson, renowned in two hem- 
ispheres for her advocacy of women’s 
rights. And this was what I heard 
him say. His face had suddenly grown 
flushed and his eye bright, so that he 
looked liker than ever to a bookmaker 
who had had a good meeting. “No, no, 
my dear lady, | have been a lawyer, 
and it is my duty in office to see that 
the law, the palladium of British lib 
The 
and I in 
be no respecter of 
break the 
laws to jail they shall go, though their 


erties, is kept sacrosanct. law 
is no 
tend that 


creeds. If 


respecter of 
it shall 
men or 


persons, 


women 


intentions were those of the Apostle 
Paul. We don't punish them for being 
Socialists or Suffragists, but for break- 
ing the peace. 
we didn’t, we should have every male 


Why, goodness me, if 


factor in Britain claiming preferential 
treatment because he was a Christian 
Scientist or a Pentecostal dancer.” 

“Mr. Cargill, do you realize what you 
ure saying?” said Lady Lavinia with a 
scared face. 

“Of course I do. I 
und may be presumed to know the law 
If any other doctrine were admitted the 
Empire would burst up in a fortnight.” 

“That [ should live to hear you name 
that accursed cried the 
raged lady. “You are denying your 
gods, Mr. Cargill. You are forgetting 
the principles of a lifetime.” 

Mr. Cargill was becoming excited, 
and exchanging his Edin 
burgh-English for a broader and more 
effective dialect. 

“Tut, tut, my good wumman, I may 
be allowed to know my own principles 


am a lawyer, 


out- 


name!” 


ordinary 


best. I tell ye I’ve always maintained 
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these views from the day when I first 
wiulked the floor of the Parliament 
House. Besides, even if I hadn't, I’m 
surely at liberty to change if I get more 
light. Whoever makes a fetish of con- 
sistency is a trumpery body and little 
use to God or man. What ails ye at 
the Empire, too? Is it not better to 
have a big country than a kailyard, or 
x house in Grosvenor Square than a 
but-and-ben in Balham?” 

Lady Lavinia folded hands. 
“We slaughter our black fellow-citizens, 
we fill South Africa with yellow slaves, 
we crowd the Indian prisons with the 
noblest and most enlightened of the In- 
dian race, and we call it Empire-build- 


her 


ing!” 

“No, we don’t,” said Mr. Cargill 
stoutly, “we call it common-sense. 
That is the penal and repressive side of 
uny great activity. Dyer mean to 
tell me that you never give your maid 
a good hearing? But would you like it 
to be said that you spent the whole of 
your days swearing at the wumman?” 

“I never swore in my life,” said Lady 
Lavinia. 

“I spoke metaphorically,” said Mr. 
Cargill. “If ye cannot understand a 
simple metaphor, ye cannot understand 
the rudiments of politics.” 

Picture to yourself a prophet who 
suddenly discovers that his God is 
laughing at him, a devotee whose saint 
winks and tells him that the devotion 
of years has been a farce, and you will 
get some idea of Lady Lavinia’s frame 
of mind. Her sallow face flushed, her 
lip trembled, and she slewed round as 
far as her chair would permit her. 
Meanwhile Mr. Cargill, redder than be- 
fore, went on contentedly with his din- 
ner. 

I was glad when my aunt gave the 
signal to rise. The atmosphere was 


electric, and all were conscious of it 
save the three Ministers, Deloraine, and 
Miss Claudia. 
behaving very badly. 


Vennard seemed to be 
He was argu- 
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ing with Caerlaverock down the table, 
and the ex-Viceroy’s face was slowly 
getting purple. When the ladies had 
gone, we remained oblivious to wine 
und cigarettes, listening to this heated 
controversy which threatened any min- 
ute to end in a quarrel. 

The subject was India, and Vennard 
was discoursing on the follies of all 
Viceroys. 

“Take this idiot we've got now,” he 
declared. “He expects me to be a 
sort of wet nurse to the Government 
of India and do all their dirty work 
for them. They know local conditions, 
and they have ample powers if they 
would only use them, but they won't 
take an atom of responsibility. How 
the deuce am I to decide for them, 
when in the nature of things I can't 
be half as well informed about the 
facts!" 

“Do you maintain,” said Caerlaver- 
ock, stuttering in his wrath, “that the 
British Government should divest itself 
of responsibility for the government of 
our great Indian Dependency?” 

“Not a bit,” said Vennard impa- 
tiently; “of course we are responsible, 
but that is all the more reason why the 
fellows who know the business at first 
hand should do their duty. If I am 
the head of a bank I am responsible for 
its policy, but that doesn’t mean that 
every local bank-manager should con- 
sult me about the solvency of clients I 
never heard of. Faversham’ keeps 
bleating to me that the state of India is 
dangerous. Well, for God's sake let 
him suppress every native paper, shut 
up the schools, and send every agitator 
to the Andamans. I'll back him up all 
right. But don't let him ask me what 
to do, for I don’t know.” 

“You think such a course would be 
popular?” asked a large, grave man, a 
newspaper editor. 

“Of course it would,” said Vennard 
cheerily. “The British public hates 
the idea of letting India get out of 
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hand. But they want a lead. They 
can’t be expected to start the show any 
more than I can.” 

Lord Caerlaverock rose te join the 
ladies with an air of outraged dignity. 
Vennard pulled out his watch and an- 
nounced that he must get back to the 
House. 

“Do you know what I am going to 
do?” he asked. “I am going down to 
tell Simpson what I think of him. He 
gets up and prates of having been forty 
years in India. Well, I am going to 
tell him that it is to him and his 
forty-year lot that all this muddle is 
due. Oh, I assure you, there’s going to 
be a. row,” said Vennard, as he strug- 
gled into his coat. 

Mulross had been sitting next me, 
and I asked him if he was leaving 
town. “I wish I could,” he said, “but 
I fear I must stick on over the Twelfth. 
I don’t like the way that fellow Von 
Kladow has been talking. He's up to 
no good, and he’s going to get a flea 
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in his ear before he is very much 
older.” 

Cheerfully, almost hilariously, the 
three Ministers departed, Vennard and 
Cargill in a hansom and Mulross on 
foot. I can only describe the condition 
of those left behind as nervous pros- 
tration. We looked furtively at each 
other, each afraid to hint his suspi- 
cions, but all convinced that a surpris- 
ing judgment had befallen at least two 
members of his Majesty’s Government. 
For myself I put the number at three, 
for I did not like to hear a respected 
Whig Foreign Secretary talk about giv- 
ing the Chancellor of a friendly but 
jealous Power a flea in his ear. 

The only unperplexed face 
Deloraine’s. He whispered to me that 
Miss Barriton was going on to the Al- 
vanley’s ball, and had warned him to 
be there. “She hasn’t been to a dance 
for months, you know,” he said. “I 
really think things are beginning to go 
a little better, old man.” 


was 


(To be concluded.) 





DANGERS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


It is time to sound a note of serious 
warning about Turkey, which is head- 
ing straight for disaster. If Turkish 
affairs were a matter of purely inter- 
nal concern, the present Government 
might be left to mismanage them; but 
‘Turkey is the cockpit of Europe, and 
her troubles are bound to react on the 
Powers interested in the Near East, of 
which England is the foremost. We 
do not disguise her external difficul- 
ties; the attitude of both Greeks and 
Bulgarians is provocative in the ex- 
treme; that of the Cretans, who dar- 
ingly propose to elect representatives to 
the next Parliament at Athens, is 
epen rebellion against her suzerainty 
which, however regrettable, the Turks 
would be amply justified in resenting. 


But this difficulty might well be left 
to the Powers to surmount; they recog- 
nize Turkish rights in Crete, and are 
unlikely to remain passive whilst such 
a flagrant breach of loyalty and honor 
is defiantly committed by the Cretans, 
who have enjoyed their special protec- 
tion and guardianship since their last 
abortive insurrection. The despatch of 
British warships from Malta to the 
Pirzeus is a warning against a breach 
of the peace which would promptly lead 
to a re-occupation of the island by in- 
ternational forces. The Turkish Note 
to the Powers, warning them of the Ot- 
toman Government's intentions. in the 
event of the Cretans electing represen- 
tatives to the Greek Assembly, to take 
“energetic measures for the protection 
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of its sovereign rights,” was therefore 
supererogatory and impolitic. Both 
Crete and the Balkans, racked and torn 
by revolutionary agents, are perennial 
sources of anxiety at the Porte, and 
receive attention from the Turks that 
would better be bestowed upon affairs 
at home, where to the canker of un- 
rest is added an impotence that bans all 
hope of the renascence of a strong and 
prosperous Empire. 

The real and immediate dangers 
threatening Turkey are twofold—bank- 
ruptcy and anarchy from within, Ger- 
man aggression from without. The in- 
ternal situation, if not hopeless, is pro- 
foundly disquieting. It offers no en- 
couragement except to the fishers in 
troubled waters; and the Germans in 
the country, from the high diplomatic 
officials to the newest traders, are spar- 
ing no pains to turn it to advantage. 
The Constitution is a failure. The 
Young Turks are only the Old Turks in 
disguise. The people are unfit for po- 
litical power, the Parliament is a play- 
thing, and the Ministers are corrupt. 
Constantinople is the arena of a sordid 
struggle between the Ins and the Outs 
—not for power or principle, but for 
loot. No one in office believes in the 
Constitution; for all but a few genuine 
patriots it is a mere name which a rap- 
idly growing number of groups and 
parties invoke for their own purposes. 
The only real power in the country is 
that of the Army; and, putting all pre- 
tences on one side, the plain truth is 
that Turkey is now ruled by a military 
despotism. The present Sultan, whose 
intentions are good and who is by no 
means lacking in ability, looks on more 
or less helplessly at events from the 
centre of a ring of interested Pashas. 
He desires to respect the Constitution, 
which he nevertheless perceives to be 
a sham, and he is unable to exert au- 
thority beause he is new to the position, 
and has not in his hands the compli- 
cated threads of intrigue and policy 


which are the means of government in 
a country where there is neither a de- 
mocracy nor an aristocracy. 

The English influence is distinctly 
waning, and unless some active steps 
are promptly taken to restore it we 
must be prepared to see our ascendency 
permanently eclipsed by that of Ger- 
many. Two recent incidents show the 
trend of events clearly enough. There 
was first the Lynch Concession, which 
after receiving the support of Hilmi 
Pasha, was opposed so pertinaciously 
by a certain group of deputies that it 
caused the fall of the Grand Vizier. 
This affair—it would be more correct to 
style it an intrigue—has been followed 
by the sudden resignation of Admiral 
Gamble, the reorganizer of the Turkish 
Navy. It is said ‘that the climate of 
the country has not agreed with Sir 
Douglas Gamble. We have no desire 
to controvert the point, but we are able 
to state that it is the political climate 
which has been the main cause of the 
trouble. The Admiral’s retirement is a 
sharp blow to British prestige, and, 
taken with the Lynch incident, it is a 
grave sign of the hostile influences we 
have now to reckon with. One affair 
is, in fact, the natural corollary of the 
other. When the Lynch Concession 
was under discussion, some Ottoman 
deputies with German sympathies 
stated openly that if the question had 
arisen in former times England would 
have sent a squadron of warships to 
compel the Sultan to submit; but that 
now the Liberal Government of Great 
Britain would not dare to adopt such 
measures with a “Constitutional” 
power. Here we see the characteris- 
tic working of the Eastern mind. The 
party in office at Constantinople is look- 
ing to see how much England will 
stand. 

The local conditions which are likely 
to affect British interests so seriously 
are going from bad to worse. The 
sudden grafting of the party system 
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on Turkey has led to the multiplication 
of rival groups. The Union and Prog- 
ress Party, which has the support of 
the Army, is now faced by a number 
of opposing factions—Liberals, Demo- 
crats, Radicals, and Moderates. It 
must be obvious that the country is not 
ripe for these parties, and that the peo- 
ple can make nothing but bad use of 
them. Their appearance on the scene 
is merely a sign of the ferment which 
is going on beneath the surface, and is 
a bad augury of the strife in store for 
Turkey. It is becoming plainer every 
day that the Constitution was doomed 
to be a barren experiment from the 
first, and events have shown that not 
one of the many sections of the popula- 
tion has seriously attempted to keep 
faith with it. The extensive Turkish 
Empire embraces a variety of peoples 
and religions which can only be com- 
pared with those of India. There are 
the Muhamadan Turks, the Mubama- 
dan Arabs, the Muhamadan Albanians; 
there are the Greeks, the Armenians, 
and the Jews; there are Roman Catho- 
lics, Nestorians, Copts, Chaldeans, and 
Syrians; there is the Doorsi, the Met- 
wali, the Nessairi, and the Yezidi. All 
these sections of the people have taken 
part in a general scramble, and have 
thrown up a parliament of two hundred 
and fifty Muhamadans, Christians, and 
Jews. The Muhamadans cannot and 
do not sincerely accept the Constitu- 
tion, because it grants equality to 
Christians and Jews, which is forbid- 
den by their religion. The Greeks, 
when they found some of their prerog- 
atives threatened by the Constitutional 
ministry, promptly threatened to ap- 
peal to Russia and Bulgaria. The 
Armenians first refused to allow their 
sons to serve in the Constitutional 
army, and then, when menaced into 
submission, only did so, like the Kurds 
under Abdul Hamid, to obtain the 
power of arms. And so with the other 
peoples of the Empire. Nowhere 


among them is there anything but a de- 
sire to profit by the scramble. 

In these circumstances the Union and 
Progress Party rule only by the sword 
and the court-martial, and hold out the 
threat of death or exile to every inde- 
pendent or ambitious man who tries to 
make real headway against them. 
Their government is substantially one 
of terrorism, and their parliamentary 
proceedings are a farce. The majority 
of the deputies care for nothing but 
their salaries and expenses, with the 
result that, while parliament is con- 
gested with bills, it has been found im- 
possible at times to get together a 
quorum to discuss them. The affairs 
of the country have been kept going 
for a time with a surface show of or- 
der, owing to the great treasure, 
amounting to some £15,000,000, which 
Abdul Hamid left behind him. This 
has taken some time to digest, but the 
Ministers are beginning to feel the need 
of money, and the administration is be- 
coming lax. Before long the Turkish 
Government will be forced to apply 
for a heavy loan. The money may be 
obtained by mortgaging the resources of 
the country, but once it is spent Turkey 
must, unless a speedy turn for the bet- 
ter takes place, steadily drift downhill 
towards insolvency. Even the minor 
servants of the State realize the situa- 
tion, and their discipline has suffered. 
The police of Constantinople do not 
hesitate to commit outrages of the most 
revolting kind in broad daylight. To 
sum up, Turkey—instead of realizing 
all the hopes founded upon the grant of 
a Constitution—is now well on her way 
to the condition of bankruptcy and an- 
archy from which England rescued 
Egypt in 1882; and it is more than 
probable that the consequence in the 
present case, as jn the former, will be 
European intervention. The situation 
calls for an exercise of foresight and 
firmness on the part of England. If the 
more patriotic Turks would like a real 
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Constitutional government, the most ef- 
fective way of building up one would 
be to introduce into the great depart- 
ments of the State a corps of skilled 
British administrators, who would be 
the means of safeguarding the re- 
sources of the Empire and of bestow- 
ing on the people the blessings of jus- 
The Outlook. 


tice and security. But, first of all, it 
is necessary that the Young Turks 
should be taught to respect the power 
of England, and it is doubtful if any- 
thing will produce this result but the 
visit of a strong British fleet to the 
Dardanelles. 





THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, himself an emi- 
nent biographer, has been studying the 
art of biography in the writings of 
others, and has come to some rather cu- 
rious conclusions. He lectured on the 
subject at the London Institution on 
Monday evening, and in surveying mod- 
ern work in this province of letters 
found much to dispraise. Those who 
write biographies to-day, he tells us, do 
not respect the ethics of the business. 
They do not search for truth; they do 
not try to show the man as a whole, 
with all his imperfections; they strive 
only to present him “in a tight frock- 
coat, with a glass of water in his hand 
und one elbow on a desk, in the act of 
preparing to say, ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men.’” They are anxious rather to 
avoid offending the family than to keep 
faith with the public, and the result of 
their reticence and superfine oblivious- 
ness is a granite baldness of treatment, 
so that the man’s literary portrait re- 
sembles his statue. Not only that, but 
the modern biographer does not even 
know what to select out of the mate- 
rial before him. He makes much of 
what should be neglected; he burdens 
his pages with detail that should have 
been winnowed and sifted again. He 
may even go further, and may produce, 
instead of merely a boring picture of 
respectability, a totally false portrait 
altogether. “Certain fashionable biog- 
raphies of the present day,” Mr. Gosse 
asserts roundly, “deserve no other com- 


ment than the word ‘Lie’ printed in 
bold letters across the title-page.” 

The biographer of to-day evidently 
goes the wrong way to work. How is 
he to do better? Mr. Gosse suggests 
an imaginary case for treatment. He 
supposes a biographer confronted with 
the following facts in the life of his 
subject:—(1) He married early, and his 
first wife was an objectionable person 
who greatly interfered with his work. 
(2) In consequence of family troubles 
he became from time to time a slave 
to drugs, which injured his prospects. 
(3) His temper was very bad; he hated 
one of his maiden aunts, and this re- 
sulted in a very serious financial disap- 
pointment which hampered him. (4) 
With good features, he had an unpre- 
possessing birthmark on the left cheek, 
but being sensitive he always had his 
portrait taken in profile from the right. 
(5) While witty, he could not restrain 
himself from saying things which gave 
pain to others and great offence. (6) 
He was habitually selfish in dealing 
with persons younger than himself. 
There, says Mr. Gosse in effect, what 
would the modern biographer do with 
those six facts? He would omit them 
all. He would be so anxious to avoid 
hurting the susceptibilities of relatives 
that they would be slurred over or con- 
cealed altogether. Possibly Mr. Gosse 
is right. On the other hand, he may 
not himself have considered all the 
facts in the case he imagines, and af- 
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ter considering them he may perhaps 
decide that a biographer might be jus- 
tified in slurring over what is unpleas- 
ant so as to emphasize other aspects. 
Let us hasten to add to Mr. Gosse’s six 
faets, then, six more:—(1) During the 
first few years after his marriage he 
eonceived and accomplished a project 
which brought him a European reputa- 
tion. (2) He threw off a habit which 
would have broken weaker men, and 
finished his magnum opus at the cost 
of much physical pain which he re- 
fused to relieve. (3) Generous to a 
fault where money was concerned, he 
could not bear the idea of being sup- 
posed to depend for a moment upon ex- 
pectations under a will. (4) Pestered 
by requests from interviewers and ad- 
mirers, he reluctantly consented to sit 
to a photographer. (5) A friend to 
whom he had spoken rudely said that 
nothing was more striking than the 
grotesque sincerity of his apologies. (6) 
Finally, so anxious was he to provide 
for an only daughter, that he felt it 
his duty to fight for his position at an 
age when most men would choose a 
well-earned retirement. It was this 
self-imposed strain, probably, which 
shortened his life, and thus gave to his 
friends an earlier opportunity than they 
might otherwise have had of demon- 
strating the fatuity of the old-fashioned 
proverb De mortuis. 

Of course, the portrait all depends 
upon the point of view. We are differ- 
ent men to different eyes. Others may 
see us as better or worse than we really 
are. But is Mr. Gosse’s way of setting 
out to look at us the best way? Mr. 
Gosse’s ideal biographer, if we under- 
stand Mr. Gosse rightly, is to ensure at 
all costs that if there are disagreeable 
facts connected with the life of his sub- 
ject, they are to be revealed. He must 
not be discreet in his silences. “His 


anxiety should be,” urges Mr. Gosse, 
“not to avoid indiscretion, but to be as 
possible, 


indiscreet as within the 
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bounds of good taste and good feeling. 
He should start determined to reveal 
as far as possible, to drag the coy, re 
treating subject into the light of day.” 
Should that really be the aim of the bi- 
ographer? We can imagine nothing 
more likely to result in a false portrait; 
nothing more certain to produce an ef- 
fect of tangled detail, petty gossip, and 
irrelevant scandal. Trying to “drag 
into the light of day” the coy, the re- 
tiring, and the elusive, the biographer 
would inevitably come to decide that 
the unimportant must be important, 
merely because it seemed to retreat 
from him. Striving to be “indiscreet 
within the bounds of good taste,” he 
would be perpetually questioning his 
taste and discretion, forgetful of his 
plain duty of appraising obvious work 
and character written for all to read. 
Each fact which he chose to chronicle 
might be indisputably true, and yet his 
facts collected together might result in 
an entirely wrong impression of the 
whole. The effect would be that of a 
photographer who lights his subject 
from a dozen different sides, unques- 
tionably revealing the outline of every 
feature, and yet obtaining not nearly so 
good a likeness as the stray snapshot in 
sun and shadow. Or the biographer 
would get, perhaps, rather a portrait 
with the accuracs, of the photograph, ° 
but lacking the insight and the inspira- 
tion of the great painting in oils. 
Above all, in his search for the indis- 
creet and the unpleasing the biographer 
must inevitably renounce any attempts 
at largeness of vision or nobility of 
treatment. The great portrait is done 
in the grand manner, and if it is the 
portrait of a good man or a _ bad 
man the evil and the good _ will 
be about the picture as a_ whole. 
Much more often, if the portrait 
be worth painting at all, the air. 
of the whole will be good, for that is 
the broad way of things in this world. 
Of great men we do remember most 
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what made them always great, and not 
what marked them sometimes little; 
und who shall say that the man as we 
remember him is not the true man as 
he was? If it is the aim of the biog- 
rapher, then, to show the true man in 
the amplest, clearest light, in a just 
perspective, at the right distance of 
time, he will begin by taking broad 
views of everything about him. He 
may be quite sure he is going wrong if 
he begins by deciding whether this or 
that is “indiscreet.” If it belongs to 
the man, and if he can see the man 
with any clearness of vision at all, 
what he sees will go into the picture in 
any case; he will not be able to keep 
it out. The life he sets himself to look 
ut will spread itself before him like a 
river; he will watch it winding through 
broad meadows, under great hills, be- 
neath a wide sky; here it will run clear 
and fast, there it will be turbulent ana 
flooding. But he will never get at its 
meaning with a dredger. 

An American writer, Anna Robeson 
Burr, who has just written a critical 
study of no fewer than two hundred 
and sixty-five autobiographies, gathered 
from all countries and periods of his- 
tory (“The Autobiography,” A. Consta- 


ble and Co., 7s. 6d. net), asks a question 
The Spectator. 


which compares the biographer, for the 
truth of his work, with the autobiog- 
rapher. How far does the one support 
the other? The answer she finds is a 
little unsatisfying. The standard Lives 
of the great autobiographers “rely com- 
pletely and naively upon them for all 
intimate aspects of the subject.” How 
could it be otherwise? It would be im- 
possible for the biographer to avoid 
the autobiography; equally impossible 
for him not to be profoundly influenced 
by it. The interesting problem would 
be to compare a biography already 
written with an autobiography hitherto 
unpublished. If it could have hap- 
pened that, unsuspected even by Bos- 
well, Dr. Johnson could have written 
his own Life and left directions that 
it was not to be published until a hun- 
dred years after his death, the year 
1884 would have marked the history of 
literature with a white stone. But 
such a thing has not happened. It 
might bappen, for another Johnson, an- 
other Boswell, another reading public. 
If it did happen, it would clinch the ar- 
gument that centenaries should be 
reckoned from the death, not the birth. 
of people whose biographies are worth 
reading. 





THE BIRD-PLAY. 


There is nothing new even in Paris. 
Before Rostand there was Aristo- 
phanes, and the birds which displayed 
their plumage at the Porte-Saint-Mar- 
tin had fluttered and sung two thou- 
sand years before under the rock of 
the Acropolis. With a whirr of wings 
and a sheen of plumage, mixing Greek 
words among their twitterings and 
their cries, they had filed into the Or- 
chestra at a premi¢re which Athens 
must have awaited as eagerly as Paris 
looked for “Chantecler.” There are 


stray lines in the text of “The Birds.” 
und notes in the scholia, which tell us 
even now that this antique experiment 
was thought in its day to be a unique 
adventure in stage-craft. Genius, even 
in Greece, did not always shrink from 
enlisting money on its side, and Aris- 
tophanes, like Rostand, belonged to the 
side which had the money. He had 
recruited for his troupe a famous 
woman flute-player, who was to make 
her first appearance in Athens in his 
chorus, apparently as the nightingale. 
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Gossip boasted in the baths and the 
agora of the untold sums which had 
been lavished on the feathered dresses 
of the actors, precisely in the strain 
which the “Matin” and the “Figaro” 
have made so dismally familiar. The 
climax, the triumph of the whole amaz- 
ing show was a realistic use of stage- 
thunder, heralded with bombast, and 
acclaimed in choruses, something ap- 
parently new and wonderful, an inno- 
vation in the mechanics of the theatre. 
But it would be difficult to push the 
comparison beyond these externals. 
Rostand’s farmyard, for all its ro- 
mances and its allegories, is a home of 
The birds of Aristophanes 
were engaged in building a cloud- 
cuckoo-city. The creatures of the 
French farmyard are depicted as be- 
ings with a separate and autonomous 
life of their own. The Greek birds, 
on the other hand, to borrow the Look- 
ing-Glass phrase, are only things in 
Aristophanes’s dream. Their king is a 
human prince metamorphosed into a 
hoopoe, and they are, throughout the 
graceful and ingenious farce, only a 
chorus which comments on the doings 
of actors who are either human or di- 
vine. The play is by turns a satire on 
Athenian institutions and a reckless 
comedy at the expense of Athenian re- 
ligion, but a sub-human drama it never 
for a moment is. The chorus may flut- 
ter its wings and mingle bird-cries with 
its moralizings, but it is, after all, only 
2 commentary on human affairs, a ve- 
hicie for literary satire and political 
suggestion. It never had entered the 
brain of Aristophanes to treat his birds 
us creatures interesting in themselves. 
His human hero does, indeed, propose 
to lead and organize them for the coer- 
cion of the earth and the confounding 
of the gods. But it is of the essence 


realism. 


of the comedy that he interrupts his 
plot te make a savory bird-stew with 
that peculiarly appetizing sauce which 
Heracles found so 


irresistible. His 
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birds are not so much dramatis persona 
us items in a menu. 

Aristophanes was the very type of 
the sophisticated literary man who 
lisped in parodies and sang quotations. 
But it is a primitive tradition which 
Rostand has revived. He has done 


with art what the fabulists did 
naively. The essence of ADsop and his 


spiritual kinsmen in all ages and na- 
tions is that they were really interested 
in the characterization of their birds 
und beasts. These are not men in 
masks and skins. They are the fel- 
low-creatures whom primitive men ob- 
served and considered with a sympa- 
thy and an interest not yet distorted by 
the arrogance of the rational biped. 
The tradition reappears in all primitive 
literatures. It revels through some of 
the French fabliaur. It has its modern 
classic in “Uncle Remus,” where mem- 
ories of African animism and totemism 
have translated themselves into the lan- 
guage of the Christian English-speak- 
ing negro. The fund of wisdom that 
made these tales must be older by 
whole epochs than any literature, older 
even than any language which has sur- 
vived. It seems to date from a time 
when man, himself a hunter, competed 
with the larger carnivora in the chase. 
He knew the beasts as formidable ene- 
mies, whom he did not affect to despise. 
He could not match their strength. He 
recognized in some of them a cunning 
like his own. He did not disdain to 
wear their skins, and to rob them for 
his own adorning. He shared with 
them the fortune of the weather, and 
faced with them the malice of the sea- 
sons. He had no pride of reason, for 
he conceived of thought and will as the 
function of everything which seemed to 
act and move. So far from despising 
the “brute” beasts, he did not even de- 
spise the inanimate stone. He lived 
in a democratic community, with no 
suspicion that any impassable gulf sep- 
arated him from the creatures of in- 
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stinct. It was in no vein of symbol- 
ism or allegory that he took this beast 
or the other for the ancestor of his 
tribe, consecrated it as a totem, and 
worshipped it as divine.. The primeval 
fables of the beasts grew up while this 
kindly sense of equality still lingered. 
The wolf or the bear which spoke in 
the savage tale was not for the original 
fabulist an unreasoning beast which he 
consciously personified by a sort of 
literary fiction. It was the ancestor of 
his clan, which he venerated with di- 
vine honors. The conviction that the 
animal is hopelessly inferior to man 
must have dawned about the time that 
Artemis evolved from a bear-totem into 
a huntress-goddess, accompanied by a 
symbolic bear, while the owl-eyed 
Athene developed from a_ bird-totem 
into the spirit of wisdom associated 
with a heraldic owl. The memory of 
the stage through which his savage an- 
cestors had passed vanished utterly 
from the traditions of civilized man. 
His mythology was an elaborate the- 
ory, formed to explain the symbols and 
ritual which had become, for him, unin- 
telligible. He even inverted the his- 
toric process. The beast totem evolved 
into the anthropomorphic god. Mythol- 
ogy turned the development upside 
down, by fairy tales in which the god 
was metamorphosed into the beast. 
But in folk-lore and peasant fable the 
relics of the kindly consanguinity still 
survived. Nurses told tales of the days 
when the beasts could talk, little guess- 
ing that in sober history there really 
was a phase when man as yet claimed 
for himself no supremacy, and affected 
no aloofness. The wheel of thought 
in our own day has turned full circle. 
Man was never further from the beasts 
than when Descartes based a system on 
self-consciousness, and taught in bald, 
literal words that the animals are auto- 
mata. The doctrine of evolution has 
bridged the gulf once more, and in- 
scribed the abolitionists’ legend, Ab uno 


sanguine, over all our thinking about 
the beasts. We do not naively con- 
ceive of them, as the first fabulists 
must have done, as our equals, our fel- 
lows, if not our ancestors. But they 
are once more for us the possible per- 
sons of a drama whose obscure pas- 
sions and dim reasonings. we can fol- 
low with a distant sympathy. 

The primitive beast-fable had always 
its moral. and Rostand’s play is true 
to type. Theirs was the pedestrian wis- 
dom of daily experience. He has 
taken for his theme a parable which 
makes of his poem a profound and 
moving commentary on life. The 
critics see in his Chantecler the na- 
tional totem, the Gallic cock. They 
are proud to recognize and adopt the 
pathetic megalomania of the bird who 
imagines that it is his crowing which 
commands the dawn. The parable has 
certainly its bearing on French history. 
The Gallic cock began to indulge in this 
conviction under the “Roi Soleil.” He 
was more than ever convinced of it 
when his crowing became a democratic 
reveillé at the Revolution. Nor was 
he by any means alone in that convic- 
tion. The woodland birds who -flut- 
tered to his farmyard were quite of his 
mind. The birds of darkness and re- 
action fostered his self-esteem by con- 
spiring against the sun in his person. 
And did not Karl Marx say in 1848 that 
it was the crowing of the Gallic cock 
which would compel the social revolu- 
tion? It may have been that this and 
no more than this was what Rostand 
had in his mind when he traced the 
grandeur and disillusionment of Chan- 
tecler. But the moral has a wider ap- 
plication. © Chantecler is magnificently 
French, but he is also simply human. 
This cock who conceives that the sun 
rises at his summons, what is he but 
the human race which saw in its earth 
the centre of the universe, made its 
gods in its own image, and dreamed 
that all creation was a design for its 
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own perfection and fulfilment? 
Chantecler was the author of the 
Ptolemaic system; he wrote the “Essay 
on Man”; he composed Paley’s “Evi- 
dences.” He is the name of every 
prophet and thinker, from the great 
Leibnitz to drunken Christopher Sly, 
who conceived of himself and his kind 
as the centre of the solar system. The 
disillusionment began with the uncom- 
fortable discoveries of one Copernicus; 
it was completed by Darwin. And the 
human Chantecler, his world-romance 
over, convinced at last that he is but 
an item and a detail in the goings and 
comings of the sun, has fluttered back 
to the positive task of being master in 
his own farmyard. The world is 
The Nation. 
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agreed that Voltaire was the most 
French of Frenchmen. It divides the 
honor to-day between Rostand and 
Anatole France. They say that mega- 
lomania is the national vice. One is 
forced to' the conclusion that typical 
Frenchmen come into the world to pro- 
test against the national vice. For the 
moral of “Chantecler” is the moral of 
“Candide.” It is on the disastrous 
morning when the sun has risen with 
its usual imperturbable punctuality de- 
spite the fact that one has forgotten to 
crow, that one first resolves to cultivate 
one’s own garden. What is really 
French is not so much the megaloma- 
nia as the sanity which follows it. 





THE CROOKED LIMB. 


On his ride from Pimlico to Bromp- 
ton Charles Fortune met with tokens 
of sincere respect. He had not cut 
so good a figure for five-and-twenty 
years. More people acknowledged him 
in an hour or so than had acknow!l- 
edged him since he was a very young 
man. Many hats were raised. Charles 
the shabby become almost a 
Charles the splendid. From head to 
toe he rode brand new. There had 
been a metamorphosis with him: he 
had pupated from the worn-out grub 
into a smart chrysalid cased in black 
and gold—and perhaps awaited now— 
who knows?—the final change from 
chrysalid to imago, the winged thing. 
It was the funeral of Charles Fortune, 
and in the coach behind him rode his 
two brothers, one of whom was very 
fortunate on the Stock Exchange and 
the other not less fortunate in Orders. 
Charles was the crooked limb of the 
Fortune tree. The three brothers 
started absolutely equal in life to all 
outward seeming. They had the usual 
generous education of their class, pub- 


was 


lic school and university; and each un 
derstood from the first that on leaving 
college he must shift for himself. <A 
sum had been left in trust by an uncle, 
enough to educate the three as “Eng- 
lish gentlemen”: this money spent, they 
must make their own way in life. If 
anything, the middle of the 
three, promised best of them. He 
shone a little brighter than his broth- 
ers, first at school, then at college. He 


Charles, 


was not said to be the genius of the 
family; that is a danger-signal; but he 
could do a little more than his elder or 
his younger brother at a little less exer- 
tion, better in the schools and better in 
the playing-fields. 

How came it then that, whilst the 
eldest Fortune after reaching full man- 
hood never had a serious check on his 
path to success in the City and the 
youngest never a serious check on his 
path to preferment in the Church, 
Charles the middle Fortune went down 
and down in the world as they went 
up and up? Some who knew Charles 
Fortune and his brothers well in old 
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days may set it to the truth that he 
was “a better fellow” than either of 
them. Charles indeed had a loveable 
way with him. He seemed a trifle 
more careless than his brothers; there 
was an abandon, a touch of gaiety, 
about him which they lacked. He did 
not cultivate the authorities quite so 
steadily as his brothers did—the young- 
est Fortune had kept a grand total of 
five hundred and forty-six chapels in 
his three and a half stainless years at 
Corpus. Nor did Charles cultivate the 
best set so steadily as they. The eld- 
est Fortune, a Student at the House, 
had mixed freely with the best set in 
Peck, though he had nothing but good 
looks and good blood to help him there. 
The eldest Fortune took Theology in 
his final school and went on to the 
Stock Exchange; the youngest took fig- 
ures and went into Orders; whilst 
Charles, the middle, took the Human- 
ities for his final school and never went 
into anything. But from these things 
one could deduce nothing. What sig- 
nificance in the unravelling of the tan- 
gled skein of fate can there be in a sub- 
ject set at an exam.? 

The real, deep, inner reason why 
they got on whilst Charles got out had 
nothing to do with his choice of Hu- 
manities instead of theirs of Theology 
and figures, nor with his smaller num- 
ber of chapels and smaller circle of men 
worth knowing. The cause was a tiny 
speck, unnamed, mysterious speck, 
within him. It was a family speck. It 
may be that no member of the Fortune 
family for centuries had been born 
without that speck. If we had the 


whole history of the family *before us | 


in true detail, we should notice that 
from time to time, from no clear cause, 
some Fortune, man or woman, had 
gone wrong and under. That is the 
work of the speck, a terrible little thing 
which skips about among the genera- 
tions in a flighty, wicked-seeming way. 
It may be the speck is actually born, 


not only in every member of the For- 
tune family, but in every member of 
every family which has a dangerous 
flaw—of which families there are more 
than Burke and Walford and the oth- 
ers know; but it lies dormant or half 
dormant in many members, and some- 
times even sleeps through whole gener- 
ations. The Fortune speck slept in 
the eldest and the youngest brother, 
and awoke in the middle; that seems 
the queer, prankish way of heredity, 
the heir. They say you can shut up a 
fever germ in a chest of drawers, or 
any spot from which light and air are 
shut, and it will live for months 
therein. But here is a something of 
far subtler poison than that, something 
which is shut up for years, lifetimes, 
generations even, in the body of a fam- 
ily and yet can keep its full strength. 
It awoke in Charles Fortune ere he was 
five-and-twenty, and by the time that 
he was fifty it had eaten him up en- 
tire. It grew and grew, like all these 
family specks, feeding on his vitals, 
draining all the strength of him to it- 
self. 

In the end the speck was simply 
Charles Fortune, and Charles Fortune 
was the speck. 


The youngest Fortune, the Church 
Fortune, read the service, the greatest 
of all the services and the least of all 
the services to man, the sublimest serv- 
ice, the earthiest. He had so wonder- 
ful a voice it was almost worth while 
dying to have the service read over one 
by a man like this. Then the two 
brothers went back in the glittering 
sun of one of those false winter days 
that affect the spring; back quicker 
than they came, according to the cus- 
tom; back lighter or heavier, who 
could say exactly which, the mind even 
in the direct successful man of action 
being so curious-complex in its work- 
ing? They went back to the street 
where Charles Fortune had lived se- 
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cluded with the family speck in two 
dark rooms. Petrified Pimlico! Could 
there be a place fitter for such a man 
as Charles Fortune in decay and death? 

The youngest Fortune drew from his 
pocket the key, turned it in the lock, 
and the brothers went into the sitting- 
room, which had not been touched since 
Charles fell sick and took to his bed. 
If any place is haunted, it must be a 
dead man’s room left exactly as it was 
whilst he still moved in it. It is dif- 
ferent afterwards. We soon exorcise 
the spirits, sweep and burn and paint 
them out. What spirit could with- 
stand a lodging-house keeper keen to 
get a new tenant without delay? There 
is no psychical research about a char- 
woman. 

As the brothers went here and there 
in that dark room, to pry into cupboard 
and corner, to draw forth and read old 
letters that fell out of tattered blotters 
or lay strewn in drawers and on dusty 


shelves among broken crocks, the 
strange sad years thrilled through 
them. More dreamlike than a dream 


the world of the fabled past lit faintly 
up; and these strong men, each intent 
to hide it from the other, were shook. 
The scapegrace of the family was once 


more the darling of the family. All the 
wounded family pride, the angry 


shame, that for years Charles Fortune 
had caused in his two successful broth- 
ers, was dead with Charles Fortune. 
They had come to the search half ex- 
pecting to find some fresh sign of a 
misspent life. But all the proofs were 
old enough. Empty bottles of brandy, 
of whisky, of rum, of gin, bottles on 
the shelf, under the table, in the cup- 
boards—little enough of fresh proof 
there. How carefully he had kept his 
empty bottles, corks and all! 

The youngest Fortune had the burch 
of keys. He unlocked a chest, and 
the two were on their knees te examine 
what it held. Here might be 
damaging documents, hinting at 


some 
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Heaven knew what unsuspected indis- 
cretions, follies. But the chest held 
nothing save old bottles, old clothes. 
old envelopes, old odds and ends. The 
man had been long past fresh indiscre- 
tions and fresh follies. He had got 
into such & deep groove with the old 
ones that new enterprise was impossi- 


ble. The family speck is not fond of 
novelties. It is a conservative speck. 
Besides, new enterprise whether in 


folly or in wisdom implies competition. 
and Charles Fortune had not competed 
in the least degree for ten years, twenty 


years, gone. He had stood utterly 
apart from the great swirling stream of 
men. He never wanted to get on; 


never beat down any poor struggling 
fellow-man; never fought for his posi- 
tion; had no fear for the future. 

With the family speck Charles For- 
tune lived unspotted from the crass 
competition of life. How shameful in 
Charles—how saintly in Charles! 

Charles’ brothers had always worked 
well together, and as time went on they 
seemed to work still better together: 
for as the eldest got on in the City he 
took more interest in the Church, and 
as the youngest got on in the Church 
he took more interest in the City. Both 
were men of affairs, organizers. They 
had done all they could for the poor 
one, housed and clothed and fed him: 
and if they had done no more it was 
because no more could be done. The 
speck had been too mighty. 

Both knew the law; and, faithful to 
its very word, they said that ere any- 
thing could be done with the estate of 
Charles Fortune, letters of administra- 
tion must be taken out. Is there not a 
five-hundred-pound fine him 
who seizes without authority the es- 
tate of the dead? So it was agreed the 
youngest Fortune should apply for let- 
ters. He for twenty years had acted 
guardian—visited Charles regularly six 
times a year, settled the lodging-house 
weekly account out of the money which 
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the two subscribed towards the up- 
keep of the family speck. 

Then they packed up the estate. Two 
chests held all that was left of Charles 
Fortune after Charles Fortune had 
himself been taken. The law says 
nothing about empty bottles. But the 
other trifles were gathered. Letters 
were routed out and piled and tied to- 
gether—the administrator deals with 
these. It seemed as if Charles Fortune 
had kept every family letter written 
him for years and years. Letters of 
advice, of protest,/ he had kept them 
all; and as with family letters so with 
family portraits. There were a dozen 
faded portraits of the three brothers, of 
father and mother, which the City and 
the Church Fortune had not seen for 
years—had forgot about. 

As they collected and packed up these 
worthless, precious things, a growing 
silence fell upon the brothers. There 
is a sacrament about the trifles of the 
dead; and, entering into it, men per- 
haps who are often not so much higher 
than the brutes can touch an angel 
height. 

Perhaps, of the two, the elder For- 
tune, the man who dealt in mines and 
markets, was moved the more. He 
had seen so much less of the family 
speck than had his brother. At any 
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rate, a hunger seized him as he lhoked 
about the sad shabby room to have 
some trifle of Charles Fortune to take 
away with him forthwith and treas- 
ure. On the dusty mantelpiece was a 
broken saucer holding a broken clay 
half colored, a pinch of tobacco ash, a 
nib, a stamp. The eldest Fortune 
opened his pocket-book and stealthily 
put into it the penny stamp and the 
farthing nib whilst the administrator’s 
back was turned. He stole the stamp 
for love of Charles, risking the five 
hundred pounds. 

And now all the estate of Charles 
Fortune was collected and locked in the 
chests, and left in the charge of the 
lodging-house keeper, pending letters of 
administration. So the eldest brother 
returned to his stocks and shares, and 
the Canon to Amen Corner. Then the 
landlady went into the rooms that had 
been Charles Fortune’s, and threw up 
the windows and with scrubbing-brush 
and pail of water they made ready for 
a new tenant. They charred out the 
ghosts. Thus there was an end to 
the speck in that generation of For- 
tunes. The speck destroyed Charles 

‘ortune—so much we can say for sure. 
But nobody can tell what rouses the 
speck to raven, to eat up a human soul. 
That secret is held in the erypts of fate. 

George A. B. Dewar. 
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The latest volume in the pretty and 
convenient little “Miniature Reference 
Library” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a Dic- 
tionary of Foreign and American Liter- 
ature by Arnold Hilliers. Fulness of 
detail is hardly to be expected in a 
tiny manual of a little more than one 
hundred pages, but the work of selec- 
tion and condensation has been intelli- 


gently done. 


To the “First Folio’ Shakespeare 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. add three 
volumes, containing Pericles, Troylus 
and Cressida, and Cymbeline. This 
edition, which follows with absolute 
fidelity the rare First Folio text, is un- 
der the joint editorship of Charlotte 
Porter und Helen A. Clarke, who co-op- 
erated in the same way in the prepara- 
tion of the “Camberwell Browning.” 
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"They have furnished the plays with In- 
troductions,—the work, in these vol- 
umes, of Miss Porter—and with notes, 
glossaries, variorum readings, literary 
illustrations and well-chosen excerpts 
of selected criticism. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and the format 
leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
clearness and beauty. In whatever 
other form one may possess Shake- 
speare’s works, one cannot afford to 
dispense with this edition. 


The latest volume in the “Wisdom of 
the East” series, ‘The Master-Singers 
of Japan,” forms a pleasant companion 
to “A Lute of Jade,” published some 
months ago in the same series. Like 
that, it presents scores of dainty bits of 
verse translated from Japanese poets 
of centuries ago into English verse. 
They are characteristic products of the 
Japanese thought and imagination and 
the translator, Clara A. Walsh, renders 
them skillfully, although in her Prelude 
she expresses thus her sense in her 
inadequacy: 


“I see the jewels sparkle on each spray 
Of wind-swept moon-grass, as the reed- 
stems sway, 
I try to clasp them—and they fade 
away 
In ice-cold dew. 


Against the turquoise of the April 
skies, 

Pink haze of blossom o’er the landscape 
lies, 

I try to pluck it—and its beauty dies, 

The petals fall. 

I hear a music thrilling time and space, 

Heart-songs of Poets of a hero race— 

I try to sing them—and their dainty 


grace 
Eludes me still.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Forty-five years ago, when J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle began 
to issue the three noble volumes of 
their “New History of Painting in 


Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth 
Century” its great importance was 
frankly acknowledged, but probably 
few foresaw the rapidity and extent 
of the changes in which it was to play 
so important a part, or quite perceived 
how happy was the moment of its ap- 
pearance. Between the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and their opponents England had 
been fully awakened to the importance 
of the medizval painters, and here was 
the first book in which the development 
of medieval artists was traced in the 
text and made visible in a large collec- 
tion of pictures admirably chosen for 
the purpose. Naturally it took its 
place among the necessaries of life for 
all students of art, and its authors 
found themselves famous. How active 
a part it played in creating that silent, 
sympathetic multitude of followers by 
whom the art leaders of the time be- 
gan to feel themselves attended could 
be adequately traced only at great 
lengths; let it suffice to say that its 
value widened and deepened with 
the constantly growing importance 
of its subject. Meanwhile the 
archeologist and the antiquary had 
awakened in England and in BEu- 
rope at large, and were assisting 
the critics in investigating not 
only medizeval but ancient times in 
Italy, for evolution had become a word 
of the market place and new notes be- 
came necessary and an enlarged edi- 
tion was projected. The easy way 
would have been to rewrite the book, 
making it as useful for 1910 as the first 
edition for 1864, but had that plan 
been adopted there would not now be 
a work in which the text of 1864 is left 
inviolate and set side by side with the 
acquisitions of nearly half a century, 
making their sum visible to the dullest 
eye. The very elaboration, thought ex- 
cessive when the work first appeared, is 
pow regarded as a grace, because it 
throws light upon points concerning 
which curiosity then dormant is now 
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active. The present editor, Mr. Ed- 
yard Hutton, continues the notes har- 
moniously and ably, and the one hun- 
dred pictures with which the publishers 
have enriched each volume will pre- 
» serve the old balance between descrip- 
tion and representation, between the 
appeal to the imagination and the ap- 
peal to the eye. Thus “Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle,” as it is familiarly called, 
enters upon a second career of useful- 
ness, and if the new generation be 
wise, it will prize it as highly as that 
which first welcomed it, and that to 
which it has been a lifelong companion. 
FP. P. Dutton & Co. 


Professor C. T. Winchester includes 
Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Lamb, Wilson, De 
Quincey and Hunt in his “A Group of 
English Essayists,” and writes with 
such precise apprehension of what i 
critical essay should be that one can 
but wish that the volume were of twice 
its present size, unless indeed he in 
tends to follow it by a second. True, 
it might not be easy to find six other 
authors interesting for so many rea- 


sons, or six above whom have been 
reared equally huge cairns of me- 
moir and criticism, but a volume 
might be much less pleasant than 
this and yet be sure of repeated 
and agreeable _— recollection. The 
tendency of the present mode of 
studying English literature and au- 
thors, beginning with the _ substi- 


tution of the egregious tensity of “lan- 
guage lessons” for the solid accuracy of 
English grammar, and ending with the 
distinctions and divisions of the uni- 
versity course has already exhibited it- 
self in the production of a race of young 
writers combining in their magazine 
style the graces of Mrs. Nickleby and 
Mrs. Finching with an occasionally il- 
luminative flash worthy of Mrs. Part- 
ington or Mrs. Malaprop. If they 
have anything to say, they are unable 


.work. 
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to say it without repelling readers ac- 
customed to the felicities and assiduous 
sare of their predecessors, and too often 
their only message is rebellious con- 
ceit. Among them are a choice few, 
their superiors in taste because they 
at least abhor the commonplace, but 
too evidently devoted entirely to the 
phrase, and a still smaller group to 
whom the feline cruelty of Whistler, or 
the more performance of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw seem so altogether admirable, 
that they essay their imitation with- 
out the preliminary of acquiring their 
knowledge of their subjects; and their 
labors have produced the most melan- 
choly mass of essay and criticism in- 
tentionally humorous ever hewn from 
the quarry of the English dictionary. 
One understands that very few of their 


wolverene 


responsible 


Students 


university professors are 
for this condition of things. 
come to the university so utterly unpre- 
pared that suitable training would be 
them as to alphabet 
now and then 


professors 


as useless to 
classes, and the books 
put forth by university 
clearly indicate that when the prepara- 
tory schools begin to send them intelli 
gent pupils they will find instructors 
than adequate to their task. 
Meanwhile Professor Winchester’s six 
essays, “the result of pleasant hours 


more 


in a college seminary room,” as he 
calls them, give assurance that one 
set of pupils_is shown_not only the 
large enjoyment of the spiritual beguty.4,, 
and completeness of fine literature but 
also the thousand small delights beam- 
ing along the path on which one walks 
with each author as he presents him. 
That he sees and does not spare their 
faults does not impair the valwe of his 
One perceives the beauty of the 
rose none the less after being shown 
the difference between the glow at its 
heart and the softer tint of its outer 


petals. The Macmillan Company. 





